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EVENTS OF 


HE debate on disarmament and the evacuation 
of the Cologne Zone has now been frankly 
carried on to the wider field of security as a 
whole. With remarkable candour the French Prime 
Minister on Wednesday, January 28th, unrolled the 
whole of the French thesis, claiming that (1) con- 
trary to the assertion of the last German Note, 
Germany has most emphatically not executed the 
disarmament clauses of the Treaty; (2) in the absence, 
through the lapsing of the Anglo-American Guarantee, 
of an international guarantee of French security, 
France has the moral right to hold on to the Rhine 
frontier as her sole remaining security against a fresh 
invasion. With the grave implications involved in the 
adoption by the French Radical Prime Minister of the 
latter standpoint, we deal in a leading article. It 
must, however, at once be pointed out that in no cir- 
cumstances can responsible British opinion concur in 
this view of the security issue. The permanent military 
occupation of the Rhine territories by France, whether 
accompanied by formal annexation or not—the 
intention to annex is disclaimed—would be a flagrant 
breach of undertakings most solemnly given by Allied 
statesmen during the war—and more particularly by our 
own—that they cherished no ulterior designs against 
the German nation as such, and did not covet so much 
as a foot of German soil. These undertakings, which 
indisputably contributed greatly to the German 
surrender in 1918, created an obligation prior in date, 
and therefore in value, to any ‘‘ right ’’ now claimed 
by France to the Rhine frontier as ‘‘ compensation ”’ 
for the abortive Anglo-American Pact. 
* + * 
In regard to the question of Treaty breaches, 
M. Herriot elaborated in considerable detail the charges 
roughly summarized in the Allied Note of January 5th. 
Germany is charged by M. Herriot with (1) illegally 
passing short-term volunteers through the Reichswehr, 
in order, on the analogy of the methods of 1808, to train 
the man-power of the country for a new war; (2) with 
having duped the Allies in respect to her police organiza- 


THE WEEK 


tion in such a way that not only in respect of numbers, 
but also in its mode of organization—“ centralized ”’ 
and ‘‘ militarized ’’—it constitutes, in fact, a second-line 
army, and is thereby in gross confiict with the Treaty: 
this is the default which M. Herriot characterizes as 
“the most grave of all’’; (3) continued possession of 
equipment in excess of the amounts laid down by the 
Treaty, together with persistent refusal to destroy the 
plant wherewith she could create still more, and equally 
persistent refusal to furnish particulars of the amount 
of equipment in hand at the end of the war ; (4) a gradual 
and skilful reconstruction of the essentials of a Great 
General Staff; (5) a militarist spirit informing the 
instruction given to the troops ; (6) a general propaganda 
throughout the country inimical to France. M. Herriot’s 
statement was dramatically documented, and as pre- 
sented by him in the Chamber was undoubtedly effective. 
Before framing a final judgment on these highly contro- 
versial questions, British opinion will certainly await the 
Control Commission’s full report, as well as the presen- 
tation of the German defence and—probably most impor- 
tant of all—the crystallization of a dispassionate tech- 
nical opinion in this and other countries. 
* > - 

On Friday, January 30th, the German Chancellor 
replied. As “counsel for the defence’’ his tendency 
was naturally to discount as far as possible the tale of 
Germany’s alleged backslidings. With regard to the 
more important question of her making good, his atti- 
tude was unexceptionable. In the most formal and pre- 
cise terms he pledged not only himself but his Govern- 
ment to make good any failures to disarm which may 
be proven by the Allies or come to its knowledge through 
other channels. With this declaration the phase of 
acrimonious controversy should be brought to an end. 
What remains now is to devise ways and means whereby 
the declaration can be made effective to the satisfaction 
of the Allies. To that end there is, Dr. Luther urged, 
only one way: that of joint negotiation in a peaceable 
temper by parties meeting on a footing of equality, as has 
already been done in the field of Reparations. What, 
however, Dr. Luther pertinently asked, would be the 
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position of the Rhineland when Germany had made 
good her backslidings in the field of disarmament? M. 
Herriot’s speech had left this point shrouded _in 
ambiguity. In regard to the broader issue of security, 
Germany for her part had a lively interest in it and 
was prepared, pending the attainment of the final goal 
in a world-embracing constellation of the nations, to 
contribute her share to the working out of agreements 
between specific groups. Mr. Chamberlain on Saturday 
expressed a somewhat acerb dissatisfaction with this 
speech and with the Notes which 7 preceded it. 
* 


. 

The debates in the French Chamber show that the 
Herriot Government may find what is known as the 
religious question a real menace to its stability. 
M. Herriot’s Socialist supporters wish him to withdraw 
the French diplomatic representative from the Vatican. 
M. Herriot would willingly comply with their demand, 
but is hampered by the peculiar position of the Church 
in Alsace-Lorraine, which is free from the disabilities 
imposed on the French Church by the law of separation. 
The difficulties arising out of this disparity of status 
practically compel the retention of some channel of 
negotiation with the Holy See, and M. Herriot is endea- 
vouring to effect a compromise, on the basis of appoint- 
ing a special envoy for this purpose. M. Briand and a 
large section of the Opposition continue to press for 
full representation, and are apparently ready to use 
the whole issue of the relations between Church and 
State as the basis of an attack on the Government. The 
question is so complex and may constitute so serious a 


danger to the stability of the Herriot Government that ~ 


we propose to take an early opportunity of examining 
the position in some detail. 
* * - 

Act II. of the Safeguarding comedy contains a sur- 
prise. The Board of Trade has issued a statement that 
“it is the intention of the Government that any duties 
proposed for the safeguarding of industries shall be im- 
posed for a limited period, and in a Finance Bill in 
which that period will be prescribed.’’ So there is to be 
no general measure at all, only a regular procedure by 
which industries desiring protection may have their 
claims to a special Bill examined. This procedure is to 
consist of (a) an inquiry by the Board of Trade to 
establish a prima facie case, (b) an inquiry by a special 
ad hoc Committee appointed by the Board, (c) a decision 
by the Board of Trade and the Treasury as to whether 
they concur in the recommendation of the Committee. 
The considerations which are to weigh with the Com- 
mittee in making its report are elaborately set out. In 
order to get protection an industry must apparently be 
“of substantial importance’’; subject to competition 
from foreign goods imported “in abnormal quantities ”’ 
and sold at prices below those at which similar goods 
can be profitably produced in this country; suffering 
or likely to suffer in employment; subject to “ unfair 
competition ’’ ; and carried on with reasonable efficiency. 
Unfairness in competition is also elaborately defined, but 
in such terms as to cover any successful form of com- 
petition whatever. 

7 . ” 

It will be observed that the condition of ‘‘ unpre- 
cedented ’’ competition, suggested by Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister and emphasized by Mr. Churchill in the 
House of Commons debate last December, has been 
dropped, and we are back at Mr. Baldwin’s original 
diagnosis of “‘ exceptional ’’ or ‘‘ abnormal ’’ competi- 
tion as the complaint which qualifies an industry for 
safeguarding. On the other hand, it is highly important 
that duties are only to be imposed for a fixed period, 


which will be specifically stated in each case. This 
provision, together with the general procedure by which 
the Government and Parliament will retain full control 
and responsibility for each new tax, should serve to 
safeguard industry against any severe epidemic of Pro- 
tection. The second act of the comedy may therefore 
be reckoned a victory for the Free Trade Chancellor, 
but Act III., the test case of the first industry to apply 
for protection under these rules, will be awaited with 
interest and not without anxiety. The ‘‘ Morning 
Post ’’ does not conceal its disappointment at the 
‘* inadequacy ”’ of this step, but it reminds our manu- 
facturers that ‘‘ if wisely used’’ it ‘‘ may educate the 
nation towards a better policy.’’ It should certainly 


prove instructive. 
* oa * 


After the fiasco of the Whitehall strike, the Elec- 
trical Trades Union must be doubly glad to have suc- 
ceeded over the Metropolitan power-station dispute. 
Few people will attempt to condone the folly of the 
former, but no outsider can really estimate how far the 
thirty Neasden men deserve- what they have got, and 
how far the company have given in simply because the 
resulting increase in their wage-bill is as nothing com- 
pared to the cost of a stoppage. These disputes, how- 
ever, are insignificant beside the negotiations now in 
progress in some of our greatest industries. The con- 
ference. between the coal-owners and the Miners’ Fede- 
ration last week on the depressed condition of their 
industry appears on the surface to have been abortive: 
a conciliatory speech by Mr. Evan Williams resulted in 
a series of warnings from Mr. Herbert Smith, and the 
conclusion might be drawn that the miners intend to 
“‘ gang their ain gait.’? But there was some talk of a 
further meeting, and possibly surface indications are 
erroneous. At a meeting between the shipbuilding 
employers and the unions concerned, the latter’s claim 
for increased wages was refused as impossible in the 
present state of trade, but the employers proposed dis- 
cussion of a profit-sharing system of wage regulation, 
similar in principle to the present agreement in the coal- 
mining industry. The unions will reply in due course. 
Finally, the railway companies have considered the 
demands of the unions for increased wages and condi- 
tions to the value of £45 millions, as estimated by the 
companies, and in reply they claim a flat-rate reduction 
of 4s. a week per man in industrial and 6s. in rural 
areas, which amounts in the year to between £4 millions 
and £5 millions. This counter-claim was not expected 
by the unions, but it may enable the National Wages 
Board to split the difference. 

* * * 

The various points of controversy to which the 
proposal to build steel houses has given rise were dealt 
with very sensibly by Mr. Neville Chamberlain in his 
speech at Manchester last Monday. He admitted quite 
frankly that he did not expect the steel house to become 
a “permanent feature of our housing activities.” Its 
value was that it might prove most useful during the pre- 
sent emergency. He denied that he had any intention of 
unduly favouring the Weir house; he wished a fair 
trial to be given to all the available types. Some of 
the criticisms of the new houses, such as those put for- 
ward by the building trade unions, can be dismissed 
as interested ; others are apt to miss the point. A new 
brick house may be superior in many respects to any of 
the new types of steel house, but, as Mr. Chamberlain 
pointed out (and the point is forcibly driven home in 
a letter from Mrs. Masterman which we publish this 
week), we cannot get brick houses in sufficient quantities, 
and in the meantime a considerable proportion of our 
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population is living in slum conditions. If steel houses 
can be provided which attain a reasonable standard of 
cheapness, comfort, and durability, it would be foolish 
not to avail ourselves of them. 

* * * 

The action of the Turkish Government in expelling 
the CEcumenical Patriarch has created strained rela- 
tions between Turkey and Greece and will acutely alarm 
the Christian populations under Turkish rule. The 
Turkish case is that the Patriarch was certified by the 
neutral, as well as the Turkish, members of the Mixed 
Commission for exchange of populations, as an exchange- 
able subject under the convention. The Greeks propose 
that the matter should be referred to the Hague. What- 
ever the legal rights of the case, the expulsion of the 
supreme head of the Orthodox Church must be regarded 
as highly provocative. It should not be imagined, how- 
ever, that it is due to the operation of Mohammedan 
prejudices. The real reason is to be found in the state- 
ment that ‘‘ the Patriarchate is a Turkish institution.’’ 
This most questionable statement is a characteristic 
expression of the present attitude at Angora. One 
party at first wished to put all Mohammedan religious 
foundations in Turkey on the same footing as a disestab- 
lished church occupies in a Western democracy. When 
this proved to be impossible, a movement arose for 
‘‘ nationalizing ’’ the Mohammedan religion, that is, 
for purifying it of Arabic and Persian influences. The 
expulsion of the Patriarch suggests an attempt to apply 
the same principle to the Christian churches. It is 
obvious that the Angora Government are playing with 


fire. 
* * * 


The news from Morocco is a serious blow to the 
Spanish Directory, and may even have consequences of 
international importance. The success of General 
Primo de Rivera’s policy depends first on the ability of 
the Spaniards to hold the fortified line to which they 
have withdrawn, and secondly on their ability to come 
to terms with the tribal chiefs to whom it was proposed 
to entrust the preservation of order outside the fortified 
zone. The second part of this programme depended 
largely on the influence of Raisuli, and his defeat and 
capture by Abd el Krim is a reall disaster for the 
Spaniards. The Rifi chief appears to have used his 
victory with politic moderation ; there was no pillaging 
or burning, and Raisuli’s tribesmen are reported ready 
to join his forces for a genera] attack on the Spanish 
line. Should that line be broken and the Tangier Zone 
threatened, the Powers signatory to the Tangier Conven- 
tion will at once have to consider their responsibilities. 
This is not, perhaps, a very probable contingency. What 
is certain is that the new developments will gravely im- 
peril General Primo de Rivera’s policy of pacification, 
stiffen the demands of Abd el Krim, and increase the 
anxiety with which the French are watching the 
struggle. They may also strengthen the advocates of a 
forward policy in Spain itself. It becomes a question 
how long it will be possible for other Powers, and for 
the League, to disavow interest in the situation. 


” * * 


The American Department of Justice announces that 
the United States Government has identified 332 foreign 
vessels engaged in the rum-running business last year. 
Of these 307 flew the British flag, and the majority of 
the bases from which they operated were in British terri- 
tory. It would be interesting to know the actual volume 
of the traffic to-day, and how far the Anglo-American 


Liquor Treaty and the reinforcement of the patrols have 
affected its growth and activity. The suggestion, fre- 
quently made in the United States, that the British 
Government should make itself responsible for stopping 
the traffic at its source, presents many legal and many 
practical difficulties ; but there can be no doubt as to the 
intense irritation caused by this organized conspiracy 
to defeat a law that—wisely or unwisely—has been incor- 
porated in the American Constitution. It is a real mis- 
fortune that accurate information with regard to rum- © 
running is so difficult to obtain in this country, and that, 
in consequence, public opinion has so little opportunity of 
expressing itself on the question. There is little doubt 
that the growth of the traffic has been encouraged by the 
romantic halo sometimes thrown over a business sordid 
at its best, and occasionally threatening to develop from 
smuggling into something very like piracy. 
* * * 


The elections which are to be held in Yugoslavia 
during the second week of this month will be a very 
critical event as the real issue at stake is the future 
form of the Yugoslav State. The dispute between the 
Centralists, led by MM. Pasitch and Pribitchevitch, 
who stand for the political unity of the country under a 
Government centralized in Belgrade, and the Federalists, 
led by M. Davidovitch and his allies, who want local 
autonomy under the Crown for the different provinces, 
has come to a head, and the elections will be fought 
on that issue. The relative numerical strengths of 
the opposing forces are such that in either case the victor 
will only be assured of a small majority, but upon that 
narrow margin depends the future of Yugoslavia. 
Although essentially a domestic issue, the event is fast 
assuming a European importance owing to the fact that 
M. Raditch, the Croat leader, who is at present under 
arrest on a charge of High Treason, has introduced 
international complications by his pouwrparlers with 
Moscow and Buda-Pest. The King’s Proctor has placed 
in the hands of the Zagreb Tribunal a document said 
to be a report M. Raditch was preparing to render to 
Moscow dealing with a draft agreement he had drawn 
up with a Hungarian diplomat in London. The 
agreement, which was signed by the Croat leader, but 
not by the Hungarian representative, provided amongst 
other things for a military, political, and economic 
alliance between Hungary and Croatia, once the 
“Croatian Republic ’’ was established. The Hungarian 
Government has denied complicity, and we are there- 
fore disposed to regard the affair as a ballon d’essai on 
the part of M. Raditch and those elements in Hungary 
who would like to see a reversion to the frontiers existing 
before 1918, and a regrouping with Hungary of the Slav 
peoples formerly belonging to the AustrosHungarian 
Empire and now incorporated with the Succession States. 
These developments remove the forthcoming campaign 
in Yugoslavia from the realm of “ Balkan ’’ to European 
politics, and as such they merit attention. 

* * * 


On Tuesday the “ Morning Post ’’ contained a lead- 
ing article on the economic difficulties of Austria. At 
some point in this article the fact had to be faced that 
Austria and her neighbours are suffering severely from 
the effects of the tariffs they have raised against each 
other. It would never do, however, for the “ Morning 
Post ’’ to lay stress on the advantages of Free Trade, even 
on the Danube, and so what our ingenious contemporary 
actually did say was this: “ We should like to see some- 
thing akin to a system of Imperial preference instituted 
in the Succession States.”’ 
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HERRIOT—LUTH ER—CHAMBERLAIN— 
KELLOGG. 


HE last ten days have seen developments in the 
T diplomatic field of primary importance for the 
future of Europe. On Wednesday, January 
28th, the French Prime Minister, speaking in the 
Chamber of Deputies, expounded in great detail, and 
with the fullest sense of responsibility for every phrase 
used, the French official thesis, not only on the narrower 
issues of disarmament and evacuation of the Cologne 
Zone, but on the whole broader and deeper question of 
French security. Two days later the new German 
Chancellor, Dr. Luther, in an address to the foreign 
journalists in Berlin made reply. A day later still Mr. 
Chamberlain added his contribution to the debate: 
while on the very evening when the German Chancellor 
was making his statement the retiring American Ambas- 
sador in London and Secretary of State-Designate at 
Washington, Mr. Kellogg, in a speech at the Pilgrims’ 
farewell dinner to him, expressed views on the future 
handling of European issues which, however “ unofficial,’’ 
must, coming from such a quarter at such a time, have 
obviously a more than academic interest. To what 
point has this sequence of speeches brought us? 

M. Herriot’s speech is a landmark: for it connotes 
the formal adoption by the Liberal element in France 
of what has hitherto been regarded as the specifically 
Poincarist thesis in regard to security: the thesis, 
namely, that in consequence of the lapsing of the Anglo- 
American guarantee of French security, extracted by 
M. Clemenceau from President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George, France has the right in simple self-defence to 
maintain her “installation on. the Rhine.’’ Indeed, 
M. Herriot’s phrasing suggests that not only has France 
in his view this “ right,’’ but that, in the absence of an 
external guarantee of her security, such as was promised 
by Great Britain and America, and for which the Geneva 
Protocol would, he suggests, provide an alternative, she 
cannot but exercise it. ‘‘ What it is indispensable to 
state,’’ he declared, “is that our installation on the 
Rhine is the essential condition, and perhaps even, alas! 
the last condition, of our security.’ And again, after 
an elaborate divagation into the history of the projected 
Anglo-American guarantee: ‘“ Here, then, you see by 
what facts—facts which I have recalled in my communi- 
cation to Great Britain—the question of the Cologne 
Zone is dominated.’’ Intertwined with this interpreta- 
tion of the security issue was a lengthy enumeration—pre- 
sented with dramatic effect—of German defaults in the 
field of disarmament; and, preceding the whole, a 
defence, in its main outlines, of the Geneva Protocol as 
being at one and the same time an effective translation 
into terms of political actuality of French idealism at 
its highest and a solid basis for the security of France. 
In a later portion of his speech the French Prine 
Minister made what is likely to prove a somewhat unfor- 
tunate—and for the German Reptblican parties embar- 
rassing—excursion into German domestic politics, 
making it plain that while the German Left may look 
for some favour, and the definitely Republican middle 
parties for toleration, from the French Radical Govern- 
ment, the Right need expect no quarter. What M. 
Herriot chose to say in this connection is too closely 
reminiscent of the oratory of Allied statesmen in the 
war, with their promises of benevolence to a democratic 
Germany, to be other than repugnant to all those 
elements in Germany which combine with Republican 


principles a normal patriotic feeling. In conclusion 
M. Herriot avowed himself in fervent terms a disciple 
of the ideal of a “ United States of Europe,’ of which 
he regards the League of Nations as a first outline: 
“ There are,” he declared, “ peoples who must be recon- 
ciled, because their collaboration is necessary.’’ Never- 
theless, to-day, no less than in the days of the Revolu- 
tion, the French Republic will combat “this ancient 
oligarchy of blood and death’’ which menaces it. “I 
desire to work for the peace of Europe and of the world ; 
but as the primary security of this double, or rather this 
single, peace I desire the security of my own country.”’ 
There is so much that is impressive in M. Herriot’s 
speech, when studied in full in the “French official ver- 
sion—its sincere idealism, its ardent patriotism, its 
warm humanity—that the fundamental error which 
vitiates it cannot but be viewed by Liberal minds else- 
where as in the nature of a calamity for Europe. For 
what is the basic root of M. Herriot’s contention? 
What the cardinal point of his argument? Not. the 
enumeration of specific German defaults, lengthy and in 
some respects impressive as that may be. For these 
specific defaults belong to the category of concrete, and, 
in the main, remediable evils. If they alone stood 
between Europe and peace, the chances of peace would 
be fair. For the German Chancellor in his reply two 
days later—though, naturally enough from the German 
standpoint, discounting the allegations made against 
Germany—pledged his Government in the most em- 
phatic and explicit terms to make good whatever may 
be truly and seriously amiss. ‘‘I.can assure you,” 


he said to the representatives of the foreign Press, 


‘‘ that my Government is absolutely determined to make 
good any failures to disarm which may be proven by the 
Allies or come to its knowledge through other channels.’’ 
In this sphere, therefore, of concrete misdoing, there is 
no occasion for basic international dispute. To put it 
no higher, the German Government has every interest 
in at last satisfying the Allied demands in this matter ; 
for it knows well that unless it can in practice do so the 
Rhineland will for an indeterminate period remain un- 
free: and the first preoccupation of every German is 
that it shall be free. The fundamental factor in French 
policy, as voiced by M. Herriot, is to be found in the 
belief that failing an external international guaran- 
tee, and failing German ‘‘ moral disarmament,’’ French 
security may and can be found in indefinite retention 
of the Rhine frontier. It is the tragedy of M. Herriot, 
and of the France for which he speaks, that while he 
recognizes clearly, and portrays vividly enough, a symp- 
tom—German hostility to France—he falsely diagnoses 
the disease of which it is a manifestation, and stands 
committed to a mode of treatment which will merely 
aggravate the evil it is intended to remove. M. Herriot 
complains in his speech of the persistence of German 
militarism, and of the hatred manifested in Germany 
towards France. He is apparently blind to the fact that 
in so far as these phenomena exist to-day upon a scale 
necessary to take into account, they are overwhelmingly 
due to the treatment which the Allies themselves have . 
meted out to Germany since the Armistice; and, most 
particularly, at the present juncture, to the peremptory 
and dictatorial method adopted in the difficult question 
of Cologne. There was, it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized, at the time of the Armistice a decisive volume 
of opinion in Germany in favour of a sweeping change 
in the international system, of the substitution of 
co-operation and goodwill for the reign of hate and force- 
This volume of opinion was not co-extemsive with the 
nation, but it would have sufficed tobuildup a new order, 
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a the Allies so willed. The Allies willed otherwise. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all disillusionment and humilia- 
tion, a substantial body of opinion in Germany remains 
pledged to a policy of reconstruction through reconcilia- 
tion as against reconstruction by war. The attitude of 
the Centre Party; which both in home and foreign policy 
holds the scales in Germany, is evidence of that. The 
last. vestige of hope, however, that these elements of 
sanity will again become predominant must vanish if 
the French thesis of the necessary retention by France 
of the ‘‘ Rhine frontier,’’ failing other guarantees of 
security, should finally gain the day. No incentive 
would be left to Germany for fulfilment of the Treaty: 
the strongest conceivable incentive would be provided 
for the concentration of every ounce of national energy 
on its circumvention and ultimate overthrow. The 
German Chancellor is right when he tells the Allies 
that along the road of dictation and coercion no salva- 
tion for Europe is to be found. He is right when he 
pleads for the application to the grave political and mili- 
tary problems still outstanding between the Allies and 
Germany of that rational method of peaceable discussion 
—with a real will on all sides to a solution of the points 
at issue—which resolved the Reparation chaos into 
something like order, and which for the first time for 
ten years allowed some glimmer to emerge of “‘ nor- 
malcy ’’ in Europe. 

Is it too late to hope that the voice of reason may 
yet prevail? Mr. Chamberlain’s wooden and pedantic 
utterance at Birmingham gives little hope that from the 
British Foreign Office under its present head will eome 
that sympathetic and imaginative touch to which both 
French and Germans might yet respond. The Foreign 
Secretary does, indeed, recognize an obligation to “ allay 
all differences and bitterness.’’ His first action: a curt 
rebuke to the new German Government for venturing 
so much as to voice a view alternative to his own, is a 
curious means to that end. In another quarter, however, 
a gleam of hope may be discerned. Mr. Kellogg, who 
very shortly will be America’s spokesman not only to 
the Court of St. James’s, but to Europe as a whole, gave 
a not insignificant hint to the distinguished gathering 
of statesmen, business men, and diplomats who gathered 
together to bid him farewell on his return to America. 
After dwelling in optimistic terms on the course of 
events in 1924, and touching lightly on the part played 
by America in that development, notably in the Dawes 
scheme and all that followed therefrom, Mr. Kellogg 
said :— 

“ After all, the Dawes Report was accepted and 
adopted by the Allied nations because of a new spirit 
born of a desire to settle the grave difficulties following 
the war, and because the people and statesmen of all 
parties believed the time had come when there must be 
a settlement, a rehabilitation of Germany, a reform in 
the currencies and a revival of industry. I believe these 
events of the last year evidence a growing sentiment 
that more good can come to the world by fair and honour- 
able adjustments and concessions, by recognizing the 
rights and aspirations of all peoples, than by the 
dominating power of arms or the strength and vastness 
of Empires.’’ 

We fear the Ambassador overestimates the measure of 
enlightenment already attained by Europe in regard to 
its most pressing international issues. We are sure that 
unless it can attain some such measure, and soon, the 
gravest consequences must ensue. 

One practical conclusion forces itself upon the 
student of these last utterances in France and Germany, 
namely, that the Geneva Protocol, however imperfect, 
however dangerous it may be from our standpoint, is 
regarded by Liberals on the Continent—in Germany as 


well as in France—as a means of escape, perhaps the 
only means still possible, from the old anarchy. There 
is a tendency in some quarters to regard the Protocol 
as dead, but it is evident that it cannot be merely 
smothered by British dilatory tactics. Sooner or later 
we must make up our minds whether we are prepared 
to take all the consequences of rejecting it outright, cr 
what modifications we regard as essential. M. Herriot 
has given us a bitter vision of the consequences of rejec- 
tion. Is it too much to hope that Mr. Chamberlain will 
be prepared with constructive proposals for the amend- 
ment of the Protocol to bring before the League Council 
next month? 





LIBERALISM AT THE ALBERT HALL, 
By W. T. LAYTON. 
A observant onlooker of last week’s proceedings 


would have had no difficulty in summing up 

the state of opinion in the Liberal Party. 
The minor cross-currents and the personnel of the 
Liberalism of 1925 would have had to be studied in the 
Convention itself. But the party revealed itself most 
completely on broad issues at the meeting in the 
Albert Hall—a gathering which in numbers and 
enthusiasm recalled to many of those present the great 
meeting of twenty years ago which preceded the notable 
Liberal victory of 1906. That meeting preceded an 
overwhelming victory for Liberalism, but this one 
succeeded an overwhelming defeat. The talk of a 
Liberal revival since the election is, however, not. all 
imagination. The defeat was due to external circum- 
stances rather than to inherent weakness. The party 
is conscious of filling an essential place in national life, 
and the set-back has put it on its mettle. Reports from 
different parts of the country, particularly from Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, and Scotland, speak of well-attended 
and vigorous meetings ; in the constituencies the younger 
Liberals are showing a determination to take an active 
hand in reviving the fortunes of the party; while at 
the Universities, and particularly the newer Univer- 
sities, the Liberal Associations are much stronger than 
the political organizations of either of the other 
parties. These signs were reflected in the meeting at the 
Albert Hall, which met in a mood of enthusiasm and 
determination. 

Mr. Asquith for once failed to take full advantage 
of a great occasion. His audience had assembled as for 
a revival meeting. The temperature fell perceptibly as 
they listened to a discourse on party practice and poli- 
tical history. Not that the subject was without interest. 
But Mr. Asquith’s remarks failed to strike a responsive 
note for two reasons. In the first place, all prospect 
of any change of leader, or even of discussion of rival 
claims, had been ruled out by the public statement made 
at the Convention on the previous day by Mr. Lloyd 
George, to the effect that he unreservedly accepted Mr. 
Asquith’s continued leadership as essential to the party. 
It seemed hardly necessary to go all over the ground 
again. In the second place, Mr. Asquith’s views were 
not altogether convincing to a considerable part of the 
audience. There has been a growing feeling that the 
Liberal Party should renew its mandate to its leader 
annually, and that it should not be asked to follow Mr. 
Asquith because a vote of confidence in him was passed 
in 1908 at the Reform Club. There is no question that 
to-day on a secret ballot Mr. Asquith would secure an 
overwhelming vote of confidence. If there were any 
doubt about it, Mr. Asquith would not be justified in 
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the confidence which he rightly feels in the party’s 
loyalty. But why hesitate to put the matter to the 
test?) An annual election would be the surest way of 
setting at rest the damaging and unnecessary gossip that 
is prevalent even to-day. But the plan is even more 
essential for the future when the time comes for another 
leader to assume the mantle, and if the party is to sink 
its hesitations and pull its full weight under new guid- 
ance, the spirit of faction will only be finally exorcised 
if the new leader, whoever he may be, is elected by a 
majority vote of the»party registered through some 
recognized and representative machinery. Mr. Asquith 
did not leave time for a formal elaboration of 
Liberal policy, which his listeners had been hoping 
to hear from him, and the rest of his speech was mainly 
devoted to the important but familiar thesis that 
Liberalism is the only bulwark against Protection on the 
one hand and Socialism on the other. 

Mr. Lloyd George, who followed, rose in a friendly 
house. The mass of the audience realized that for the 
past half-hour his position had not been altogether an 
enviable one; and the delegates who had attended the 
Convention had been greatly gratified to hear what Mr. 
Asquith called his “ manly and moving declaration ’’ of 
the previous day. The general impression was 
that he has accepted a difficult situation in a 
thoroughly sportsmanlike way, and has deserved well 
of the party by refraining from the slightest word of 
recrimination or discord. In short, his stock has been 
steadily rising. His speech also was a great platform 
success, which delighted by its vigour and its wit. 
as he proceeded one realized that this second speech was 
also failing quite to catch the spirit of the vast audience, 
as point by point it developed into an attack upon 
Socialism, which was roundly denounced as tyranny 
and a breeder of despotism. Very many of the younger 
people present were men and women who have been 
greatly attracted by the ideals of Socialism and the 
unselfish devotion of many of its adherents, and have 
only taken their place in the ranks of Liberalism after 
much heart-searching. To them Socialism is a mistake 
and Labour policy misguided. But they are errors 
which can only be countered by understanding. The 
vigour and the aspirations of the Labour Party need 
to be diverted, not denounced. When the speech was 
over, it left behind it no great constructive idea and no 
picture of the wrongs to be righted. 

It was left to the representative of the Young 
Liberals, Mr. Kingsley Griffith, to bring the audience 
to its feet in a most significant demonstration. It was 
an unusual experience for a young and comparatively 
unknown speaker to be given a more prolonged and 
obviously more heartfelt and spontaneous ovation than 
that accorded to the statesmen of world fame who 
had preceded him. In manner and in form his speech 
was excellent, and thoroughly deserved the tribute 
it received. But Mr. Griffith would be the first to recog- 
nize that the spontaneous outburst was far more than a 
personal tribute. It was a perfectly clear and unmistak- 
able demonstration to the platform on the part of the 
audience that Mr. Griffith had exactly expressed the 
faith that was in them. Two points stand out in Mr. 
Griffith’s speech—I paraphrase from memory, for the 
reporters evidently did not realize until too late that 
this was the speech of the evening, and only the scan- 
tiest references to it appeared in the Press. In the first 
place, he expressed the thanks of the party to the leaders 
for their unfailing and unflinching support of Liberal- 
ism ; but added that if they had despaired at the present 
juncture the younger Liberals would have been under 
the painful necessity of refounding the party all over 


But | 


again. In other words, the new Liberalism is an indi- 
genous growth—deep-rooted and springing from the soil 
—which is bound to express itself in its own way and 
with vigour. The second gave expression in a phrase to 
the idea of Liberalism not as a compromise or halfway 
house, but as a philosophy animated by a spirit which 
calls loudly for reform. If Bolshevism is tyranny, we 
should not forget that it was created by Tsarism. Social- 
ism is a quack medicine. The existence of property, 
privilege, and complaisant acceptance of things as they 
are is the disease itself. 

Of the stars, Sir John Simon came nearest to 
expressing the feeling of the meeting when he urged that, 
important though questions of organization, of finance, 
of programmes, or of leadership might be, it was of 
more importance to demonstrate that within the party 
“‘ there abides the active spirit of Liberalism, on which 
all else depends.’’ 

I have spoken of the demonstration to Mr. Griffith 
as a message to the platform from the rank and file. 
It would be a profound mistake to read into it more than 
this and to imagine it to be a sign of schism or of revolt. 
Liberals are profoundly grateful to their leaders, and 
they showed it last week. They are grateful for the 
splendid example of men whose faith in Liberalism has 
survived the ordeal of the war. Mr. Lloyd George spoke 
truly when he reminded us that war is the negation of 
Liberalism. Obedient to a call of patriotic duty, the 
three statesmen on the platform, with the gravest sense 
of responsibility and in deep sorrow, took action in 
1914 which inevitably dealt their party a crushing blow 
at a moment when Liberal achievement was in full 
swing. They are standing by to help in the painful 
and slow rebuilding from the wreckage. Again, the 
younger generation of Liberals are grateful to the elder 
statesmen for showing so tolerant and so truly liberal 
an understanding of and sympathy with new ideas, 
even though many of these are often only half thought 
out. And finally, they have every reason for gratitude 
for the readiness with which newcomers have been wel- 
comed and accepted in the counsels of the party. Sir 
Donald Maclean’s report clearly represents the attitude 
of headquarters towards the coming generation by sug- 
gesting that one-third of the new executive of the 
National Liberal Federation should be under the age 
of thirty-five. 

At the same time, the results of the election of a 
committee by the Convention, and many other signs, 
quite clearly show that the Liberal Party is clamouring 
for a restatement in new and more positive terms of a 
forward policy of social reform. This does not mean 
that it merely wants a catch-cry or a new political stunt 
—though there are always short-sighted people in every 
political party who can only think in terms of the slogan 
for to-morrow’s election. The chief speakers at the 
Albert Hall dwelt very strongly on the coming menace 
to Free Trade, and Liberals need constantly to remem- 
ber that there could be no heavier blow to social progress 
in this country than the overthrow of the system under 
which alone we can hope to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living. But this is not enough. Liberals 
are asking that their philosophy should be expressed 
not merely in terms of freedom in the negative sense, 
but in terms of securing a greater equality of oppor- 
tunity. What is demanded is that that glib phrase 
should be translated into reality by a much more positive 
programme for attacking inequalities, whether due to 
inadequate nurture, bad home conditions, deficient edu- 
cation, unpropitious launching on to the sea of life, or 
the undue advantage which results from great inherited 
wealth. The young Liberal is not particularly interested 
by essays in criticism; he wants to be out giant-killing. 
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THE LIBERAL CONVENTION. 
By tHe Rr. Hon. C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 


" -I-N-D-E-R, Winder, a casement,’’ said once a 
\ X/ famous educationalist. “When a _ boy 
knows this out of a book he goes and cleans 
the winder.”” ‘“ R-E-V-I-V-A-L, Revival,” said the 
Liberal Convention last week. ‘ When a Liberal knows 
this, he goes away and assists in a Revival.’’ This is 
not to judge or condemn those who organized this great 
Convention, or who took part in its proceedings. Some 
such corporate demonstration was necessary, after the 
great Liberal defeat of last October, in order (in ancient 
historic language) to “strengthen such as do stand, 
and to comfort and help the weak-hearted, and to raise 
up them that fall ’’—perhaps, also, to anticipate, “ and 
finally to beat down Satan under our feet.’’ And the 
revival and the loyalty feeling were everywhere present : 
in the “secret’’ Convention meetings, in the “open” 
Convention meetings, in the too-crowded rooms of the 
National Liberal Club—above all, in the demonstration 
of ten thousand at the Albert Hall, where the joyful 
singing of old and new Liberal verses and battle-cries 
was even more impressive than the reception of the 
aphorisms and affirmations of the principal leaders. For 
weeks the Party had been challenged by both of its 
opponents that it should recognize itself as dead, and 
only seek to bury a corpse which had become offensive. 
The Convention was not inadequate to so insolent a 
challenge. 

Indeed, where the Liberal Convention failed to 
satisfy the brightest dreams of its advocates was, not 
in being Liberal, but in being a Convention. 
And every Convention, in every country and of 
every party, always falls under the same limitations. 
You cannot discuss details of policy in a lengthy pro- 
gramme amongst fifteen hundred would-be orators. You 
cannot come to any decision on organization—especially 
central organization—in an immense body of persons 
of varying views, most of whom are desirous of “ catch- 
ing the chairman’s eye,’”’ whose expansive oratory is in 
every case limited to five minutes, half of which is, of 
necessity, devoted to description of who the speaker is 
and what are his qualifications, and the other half 
limited to the spluttering out of an idea which forms 
only one of a score which have to be discussed in two 
hours. In many respects, indeed, the Convention failed 
to rise to the hopes of the hostile newspapers, and there- 
fore became damned as dull. There was really no need 
for secrecy in session at all. For weeks we had read of 
“plain speaking,” “violent hitting,’ “ challenges,’’ 
“ revelations,” one portion of a once disunited party 
attempting to assail the other. But the “good hard 
knock ’’ threatened by the hero of “The Private 
Secretary ’’ was wanting. One thing was, I think, incon- 
testably proved—that, however deep had been the divi- 
sions which had landed the Liberal Party in its present 
plight, the universal determination of all was to forget 
these in face of the assault and contempt of enemies 
common to all. “Mercy and Truth have met 
together,’’ was the comment of a delegate when, at the 
very beginning, Mr. Asquith announced his determina- 
tion to continue to lead the Liberal Party and Mr. Lloyd 
George his loyal resolve to serve under him. “ Righteous- 
ness and Peace have kissed each other.’’ That note was 
maintained through all the Conferences, and emphasized 
at the Albert Hall. To most of the delegates it seemed 
the one condition of future victory. So that all the 
“ plain speaking ’’ remained unspoken, and all the hard 
sayings unsaid. 


One may brush aside also all those stupid inventions 
of the too imaginative reporter that the Convention con- 
sisted merely of the grey-bearded and the old. Most 
Conventions of necessity do so, Labour no less than 
Tory, Democratic no less than Republican. For it is the 
older Trade Union Secretary who is elected to his Con- 
gress, and the older President of a Local Association who 
has first choice of any voluntary delegation. The Labour 
Party in Parliament does not reveal youth as seen from 
the gallery, and the late Labour Government consisted 
of a company of elderly and ageing men. I think I have 
never attended a Convention or Congress—and I have 
been at some scores of them—where youth was more 
prominent, deliberate, and defiant—with also such 
vigorous powers of expression. Some of the discussions 
(as, for example, that on Temperance Policy) were 
carried on almost entirely by clean-shaven young men, 
with a distinct variation in emphasis between two aspects 
of so difficult a question: one demanding compulsion for 
the removal of alcoholic excess; the other demanding 
better houses and efficient education as even more 
efficient instruments—and more Liberal—than any 
attempt at ultimate prohibition. 

Next to youth, woman exhibited ability in quite dis- 
tinguished speeches, not only by such orators as Lady 
Bonham-Carter or Miss Violet Markham, but also by 
women with no national reputation. Some of the sub- 
jects debated were discussed by “women only.’”’ Sir 
Donald Maclean, who was admirable in the chair, had 
not to quell disorder, but to effect the far more difficult 
task—as he described it—of squeezing, not a quart, but 
a barrel of beer into a pint pot. For with so many sub- 
jects for discussion, there were always some fifty 
speakers who had risen or sent up their cards. After 
a time he was compelled to swing the Convention to the 
next subject—to the anger and infinite regret of those 
who had journeyed hundreds of miles to speak on that 
subject only—whose thoughts, as Carlyle said of the Turk 
who followed Anacharsis Cloots in the French Conven- 
tion, and gibbered in an unknown tongue, “ remain con- 
jectural to this hour.’’ But that, as I have said, remains 
the inherent characteristic of all Conventions. I 
remember that in 1920 at Nottingham, when I was 
Chairman of the Committee appointed by the National 
Liberal Federation to formulate a programme acceptable 
to the party, we presented our humble creed, and 
attempted to gain approbation for it. My friend Mr. 
Ramsay Muir had arrived with a truculent Lancashire 
support, setting forth in essentials the same programme 
as our own, but occupying an explanatory page where 
we occupied a paragraph. In a desperate effort to pre- 
vent the appearance of division, I swallowed the whole 
of his programme en bloc, as the lean kine swallowed the 
fat kine in Scripture, and yet got no fatter. But we 
got no nearer limitations of time. In every Convention 
on every subject, political, religious, moral, scientific, 
the same criticism is always made—that the platform 
consumes all the time with speeches, and the delegates 
sit compulsorily dumb. But on analysis this criticism is 
found to resolve itself into disgust with listening at 
length to delegates, and even a preference for the “ plat- 
form ”’ rather than for colleagues: each delegate really 
meaning that it is he, and not his fellow delegates, who 
has most right to cleanse his pressed bosom of the 
perilous stuff which weighs upon the heart. Exactly the 
same difficulty always occurs in the House of Commons, 


_ where the back bench complains of the loquacity of the 


front bench, but where individual Members—of all par- 
ties—are equally dissatisfied if the front bench is silent 
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and Mr. Speaker calls on back-bench Members other 
than themselves. 

Yet much good work was done and many miasmas 
cleared away. The Convention was essential in order 
that these miasmas—so eagerly emphasized by the hostile 
Press—should disappear. Also representatives of every 
constituency learnt, each from the other, what fierce 
steps were being taken to put Liberalism again in its 
right place as predominant. To me the most interesting 
speeches were the records of these efforts, especially in 
the region of finance. One constituency recounted the 
paying of all the cost of the last election—almost entirely 
in small subscriptions. Another told of an already 
operating house-to-house visit for subscriptions from a 
penny a week or month upward. A third (a woman 
delegate) grimly informed-any would-be candidates that 
they would locally collect the money for election expenses 
and locally devise their programme—‘ no programme, 
no money.”” As this was Mr. Pringle’s late seat, the 
challenge was uproariously cheered. The most successful 
oration of the meetings was that by Mr. Vivian Phillipps, 
who appealed for the Million Pound Fund. It was 
received at first with some stickiness, for who can orate 
at 10.30 in the morning in request for gigantic sums, even 
if it be to save the Liberal Party from the effect of the 
enormous wealth possessed by Toryism and Labour? But 
he roused the audience with every sentence, and sat 
down amid a cataract of applause, young and old alike 
standing on their feet and waving hats and handker- 
chiefs. And I think I should select as the two wisest 
things, obiter dicta by Mr. Holt and Mr. Pringle. The 


first was on the far too long and elaborate programme: .- 


“The principles of the Liberal Party are the Sermon 
on the Mount, not the Athanasian Creed.’’ The second 
was concerning the various complicated and ingenious 
methods proposed for electing a leader—a story of 
Disraeli. ‘“ While the meeting of the party to elect a 
leader (after Lord George Bentinck’s death) was being 
held, a friend of Disraeli met him walking in the park. 
‘Why are you not at the meeting?’ he asked. ‘ What 
meeting?’ said Disraeli. ‘ The meeting to elect a leader.’ 
‘No meeting ever elected a leader,’ said Disraeli.’’ 

These appear to be the last words, both on pro- 
grammes and leaders; and the Revival, with these and 
other sage counsels, now passes from the Convention to 
the country. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE reopening of Parliament on Tuesday will be 
unaccompanied by the customary display, for it 
will be, not the beginning, but the resumption 

of the Session. The omens do not promise well, either 
in the home or the foreign sphere of affairs. M. Her- 
riot’s speech has not improved the European situation, 
which has sensibly reacted since the Tories came 
into office, and Mr. Chamberlain’s pompous reproof to 
Dr. Luther, following on the’ Cologne decision, has 
done much harm in Germany. How long is it to be 
before British statesmen cease, in addressing Germany, 
to adopt the tone of a headmaster speaking to imperti- 
nent schoolboys? The chief interest in the domestic 
field will centre in Mr. Churchill, who is engaged in 
the traditional struggle of the Treasury with the 
Admiralty, and in schemes for securing economies in 
regard to the Debt. It is too much to expect that, 
having surrendered on the Singapore issue, he will be 
able to resist the consequent demands of the Admiralty, 


especially as he has no intention of suffering the fate 
of his father in the same office. But it ought not to be 
impossible for him to check the practice of the Services 
of over-estimating, a practice which has grown of late 
years to such extravagant dimensions that the last three 
years’ total of surpluses is not far short of two hundred 
millions. The practice is mischievous iin two ways. 
It encourages the Services to put their demands high in 
order to keep them high, and it means that the taxpayer 
is being taxed éxcessively for the extinction of debt. 
Not the least of the troubles that threaten the Govern- 
ment is in the industrial field. They have won the first 
skirmish in the conflict with the electricians in White- 
hall, but there are ominous rumblings of more serious 
developments which will test the wisdom as well as the 
courage of the Ministry. So far as the Liberal opposi- 
tion is concerned it will begin the Session reinvigorated 
from its contact with Liberal feeling in the country. 
The anticipations of the Beaverbrook Press that the Con- 
vention would end in a convulsion, and that Mr. Lloyd 
George would stand no more nonsense, and would leave 
the tabernacle, were entirely unfulfilled. The signifi- 
cance of the event had little to do with the leaders or 
the leadership. It related to the vitality of the party in 
the country, and as a demonstration of the spirit of the 
ranks it was a memorable episode in political history. 


* * . 


What is the truth about St. Paul’s? Mr. Todd, 
the City Surveyor, has declared it to be a dangerous 
structure and has served a warning notice on the Dean 
and Chapter to deal with the peril ; the public, through 
the ‘‘ Times,’’ have subscribed something approaching 
a quarter of a million of money to save the structure 
from the impending calamity, and now the expert Com- 
mission appointed to deal with the subject practically 
report that the panic is a baseless scare. ‘‘ There is no 
foundation, in our judgment, for any such suggestions ”’ 
as those which have been made in regard to the in- 
security of the building. It is a singular conflict of view 
which one would think ought not to be possible, and 
the subscribers to the fund have reason to feel that they 
have not been fairly treated and that the reality of 
the need should have been ascertained beyond legiti- 
mate doubt before the “Times’’ S.O.S. was issued. 
The controversy seems now definitely limited to the 
subject of the dome. The former concern in regard to 
the foundations is now dismissed, but the City authori- 
ties have no intention of retreating from the position 
they have taken upon the subject of the dome, and 
until they are satisfied that the Todd view is untenable 
their warning to the Dean and Chapter will stand as 
the attitude of the civil power in the matter. There is 
no doubt that much of the public anxiety is due to the 
alarmist note adopted by a section of the Press. The 
collapse of the dome of St. Paul’s was a priceless theme, 
and after the Sunday papers had exploited it the Cathe- 
dral was nearly emptied and the innocent public had a 
feeling that any morning they might see St. Paul’s 
Churchyard a heap of ruins. That there has been much 
mischievous nonsense written, especially in regard to 
the fact that the piers that support the dome are not 
solid, is agreed. Wren was no doubt kept short of 
money, but no matter what his resources had been, it 
is unlikely that he would have made those mighty 
columns of solid masonry. 


* : * 


The luncheon to Sir Hugh Bell on the eve of his 
departure to Australia to lay the foundation stone of 
a new bridge at Sydney was a notable tribute to that 
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indomitable octogenarian. No man of his years carries 
his burden so lightly or pursues such vast and multi- 
tudinous activities with so tireless an energy. His 
speech on Tuesday reflected his alarm at the modern 
tendencies of industry and of public finance, which are 
entirely contrary to the severe principles of economic 
sanity of which he has always been the most unyielding 
exponent. He is the most orthodox representative of 
the old Manchester tradition, has no sympathy with the 
sentimentalism of modern politics, and traces many of 
the calamities of trade to the introduction of the mini- 
mum wage into the coal industry, which, in diminishing 
production and enhancing the cost of power, has struck 
a heavy blow at the commercial position of the country. 
He views the future of the coal trade with undisguised 
alarm, and whether we accept his diagnosis of the 
trouble or attribute it to other causes, there can be no 
doubt that he voices a widespread feeling. The outlook 
of the trade in South Wales is held by all close students 
of the industry to be extremely disquieting—a thing 
certainly not wholly due to the factor of wages. Much 
more directly responsible for the depression is the compe- 
tition of oil. The great Admiralty orders, not from this 
country only, which used to be the strength of the South 
Wales trade, are no longer available, for the navies of 
the world are rapidly becoming almost exclusively oil- 
driven. And the mercantile marine is substituting the 
new power for the old almost as rapidly. 
* + * 

In a company at which I was present the other 
night, and of which Sir Hugh Bell and one or two 
eminent shipping and oil authorities were members, the 
question of the transfer from coal power to oil power 
and its probable permanence was discussed with singular 
results—singular in the sense that on so vital a matter 
such a wide disparity of view could prevail among men 
of almost unrivalled intimacy with the facts. The ship- 
owner expressed the opinion that in twenty years’ time 
there would be no steam-driven ships at sea. ‘‘ What 
will they be driven by? ’’ asked the oil magnate, adding, 
‘“‘ Certainly not by oil, for the oil does not exist so 
far as ascertained possibilities are concerned.’’ He went 
on to say that if the American consumption of oil con- 
tinues at the present rate of increase the known sources 
of supply will be exhausted in ten years, and he ex- 
pressed the view that the wise shipowner would not 
assume that the reign of oil was permanent, and would 
equip his ships with mechanism convertible to either 
form of power. I record the conversation without offer- 
ing any views of my own on the matter, for I have none, 
but simply as showing the atmosphere of uncertainty 
which prevails even in the most instructed circles as to 
the future of power. But the fact remains that the 
South Wales trade has lost, or is fast losing, one of its 
chief sources of strength, and that, whatever may be the 
case twenty years hence, the revival of the prosperity of 
the coalfield seems to depend upon whether science can 
discover a more efficient and economic use of coal than 
the elementary one of burning it in a furnace. 

. . 7 

It is pleasant to see that the great tradition of 
public munificence associated with the name of Cadbury 
is preserved by the present generation of that family. 
The gift announced this week as having been made 
to Birmingham through the National Trust by Mr. 
Edward Cadbury and Mr. George Cadbury rounds off 
one of the finest playgrounds in the land. Birmingham 
is now established in the possession of the beautiful hill, 
woodland, and pastoral country that crowns the Lickey 
Hills and occupies the slope down to the valley, with 
a walk from end to end of three miles The present 


gift is not the first contribution which Messrs. Edward 
and George Cadbury have made to this great public 
endowment. Some twenty years ago, when they bought 
the land, I think from one of the Oxford colleges, they 
gave Beacon Hill, which has an altitude of 1,000 feet 
and is the highest point in the Lickeys, as an extension 
of the old Corporation park, thus securing to the public 
access to the most spacious prospect in the Midlands. 
It is a prospect which embraces the Clee Hills in Shrop- 
shire, the Malverns, the Cotswolds, and half a dozen _ 
counties, and at night is made impressive by the furnaces 
of the not distant Black Country. The condition of the 
present gift, that the new area should be preserved as 
farm lands, is an excellent conception which Mr. John 
Bailey, the Chairman of the National Trust, commends 
for imitation. The amount of land which can be steri- 
lized for recreation grounds in the neighbourhood of 
great cities is limited, but the preservation of a belt of 
pastoral, cultivated country is a compromise between 
utility and beauty which should be widely adopted. 
* + * 

The Reform Club has suffered serious impoverish- 
ment of late. Within a week it has lost four of its 
most distinguished members—Sir James Mackenzie, Sir 
Ryland Adkins, Sir James Yoxall, and Mr. John Lane. 
They were all men who had played a conspicuous and 
honourable part in their several spheres, and whose 
power of service was still unexhausted. This was not- 
ably so in the case of the great heart specialist, whose 
work of investigation in collaboration with the Faculty 
at St. Andrews will suffer from the withdrawal of his 
inspiration and genius. 

A. G. G. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE DELAYED EVACUATION OF COLOGNE. 


Sir,—It is greatly to be regretted that the evacuation of 
Cologne, timed for January 10th, if certain conditions were 
fulfilled, should have become involved in unexpected legal 
niceties. It is specially unfortunate for the inhabitants of 
Cologne, who are the persons principally concerned, because 
they are materially affected by the occupation, and it is not 
suggested that there was any obligation to be fulfilled by 
them which remains unfulfilled, on which continued occupa- 
tion can be said to depend. 

The question is one in which the world is directly 
interested ; and nothing was more important, in view of the 
trend of world politics towards general pacification, than 
the avoidance of anything like legal technicalities in regard 
to the fulfilment of obligations on the one side or the other 
in connection with the close of the first period of the occupa- 
tion. The good resulting from the evacuation of Cologne on 
January 10th would have been so great that it would have 
been worth the Allies’ while to have made considerable 
sacrifices to achieve it. As it is, legal technicalities have 
been raised, not even “at the last minute,” but after the 
appointed day. 

Now the case, as it appears to the uninformed world, 
is this: that the evacuation was dependent on the fulfilment 
by Germany of her Treaty obligations ; that the Commission 
of Control was investigating the question whether those 
obligations had been fulfilled ; that although certain interim 
reports had been made, the general report of the Commission, 
on which the decision of the Allies must depend, was not 
ready. Up to this point the world was dissatisfied. But 
then there was the legal aspect of the question, which can 
be put very simply. If it is agreed between A and B that 
if B performs a definite obligation, A on his side will act 
in a certain manner, A has no absolute right to decide that 
the obligation has not been performed, because B has a 
right to contend that the obligation has been performed. 
An issue is thus raised between A and B which only a third 
party (in the case of individuals, the Courts) can decide. 
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Sed aliter, if the question whether B had performed the 
obligation was left by the contract to be determined by A. 

Now Article 429 of the Treaty does not read “If, in 
the opinion of the Allies, the conditions of the present Treaty 
are faithfully carried out’’ the fifteen years’ occupation will 
be successively restricted as follows. The world thinks that 
the Allies are acting as if the words italicized formed part of 
the article. With foresight they might have done so; but 
they did not. 

The fact that the occupation is to last fifteen years under 
Article 428 does not affect the construction of Article 429. 
There is, however, an implication in the Note of the Allies 
that the burden of showing that the conditions of the Treaty 
have been “faithfully carried out” rests on Germany. In 
so far as those conditions are positive, the suggestion is 
apparently sound, unless there is anything to countervail it. 
But in so far as those conditions are negative—that certain 
things should not be done—the suggestion is unsound, 
because Germany cannot be called on to prove a negative. 
Moreover, the whole suggestion is covered by the action of 
the Allies in appointing a Commission of Control, and in 
their expressed dependence on the reports of the Commission. 
In legal language the Allies are estopped from raising such 
@ point now, i.e., after the appointed day. 

And further, all other questions apart, Germany has a 
right to contend that such defaults as may be shown by the 
report of the Commission are not of sufficient gravity to 
warrant the Allies coming to the conclusion (even before the 
appointed day), within the meaning of the Treaty, that the 
occupation may be extended. They would be entitled to rely 
on the case of the fifty telegraph poles on which the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr really depended. A serious default alone 
can justify so serious a charge as breach of Treaty obliga- 
tions, meriting so serious a penalty. 

With regard to the charge that Germany has hindered 
the work of the Commission of Control, that also is a one- 
sided statement, which Germany has a right to rebut. 

There is still a locus penitentie; and action in avoid- 
ance of consequences may still be taken, either by a tardy, 
but voluntary evacuation of Cologne; or by evacuation by 
mutual understaiding ; or by reference of the disputed facts 
to arbitration, ¢.7., by the International Court of Justice ; 
or by reference to the League of Nations under Article 376 
of the Treaty.—Yours, &c., 

JURIST. 


THE PROTOCOL. 

Sim,—I have read your interesting leader on this subject 
of January 24th and Professor Baker’s letter of the 3lst. 
But in neither document do I find help in removing the 
prime stumbling-block in the way of my readiness to be 
converted to the Protocol. There are many difficulties, of 
which perhaps the peculiar constitution of the British 
Empire, with its autonomous Dominions, is one of the 
greatest, but even this is not, I believe, insuperable. My 
own particular stumbling-block is this. M. Politis, the 
rapporteur of the First Committee of the Fifth Assembly, 
which drafted the Protocol last autumn, says in his Report 
(p. 19 of Cmd. 2273) :— 

“There is a third class of disputes to which the new 
system of pacific settlement can also not be applied. These 
are disputes which aim at revising treaties and international 
acts in force, or which seek to jeopardize the existing terri- 
torial integrity of signatory States. The proposal was made 
to include these exceptions in the Protocol, but the two 
Committees were unanimous in considering that, both from 
the legal and the political point of view, the impossibility of 
applying compulsory arbitration to such cases was so obvious 
that it was quite superfluous to make them the subject of 
a special provision. It was thought sufficient to mention 
them in this report ”’ (italics mine). 

Upon this I beg to make the following comments: (a) 
that surely anyone looking at the map of Europe to-day will 
agree that the disputes described in this passage are the 
very disputes most likely to occur; (6) that a Protocol which 
makes no attempt to create machinery for solving them, but 
instead guarantees the status quo and thereby puts a 
premium on obstinacy in refusing to consent to the revision 
of a treaty or boundary as contemplated by Artiele 19 of 
the Covenant, is vitally defective. In fact, it assumes 
permanence in jnternational affairs, and guarantees it except 
in so far as States may of their own free will modify existing 


conditions. I am not in the least surprised that France and 
the numerous Succession States of the old Russian and 
Austro-Hungarian Empire should want the British Empire 
to sign the Protocol; the absence of machinery for revision 
of the status quo is an additional attraction to them. But 
can anyone, taking a long view both backwards and forwards, 
say that such a policy of stabilization is in accordance with 
what ought in justice to happen or is likely to happen, and 
is therefore one which we should encourage and guarantee? 
Is the Russian frontier in Europe stable, and caght it to 
be, for instance, against Poland ? 

The Protocol is expressly made conditional (Article 21) 
on the adoption of a plan for reduction of armaments. I 
suggest that it would be a much less dangerous document— 
less dangerous to the League and to the British Empire—if 
it were also made conditional on the adoption of a plan for 
the revision of treaties and existing territorial arrangements. 
For instance, a new Articlo 17 A might read as follows :— 


“The signatory States undertake to participate in an 
International Conference which shall be convened by the 
Council to meet in 1926 in order to draw up a Protocol 
supplementary to Article 19 of the Covenant for the purpose 
of creating machinery for the reconsideration of such treaties 
and territorial arrangements as may become inapplicable and 
may endanger the peace of the world.”’ 

The fact that M. Politis and M. Benes and their col- 
leagues were unable in the cours> of some three rather 
fevered weeks to devise such machinery leaves me uncon- 
vinced of the impossibility of doing so, nor do I think that 
compulsory arbitration is the only way or the right way. 
The existence of such machinery would make Article 19 of 
the Covenant a reality instead of a pious aspiration, and is 
at least as vital to the Protocol as a plan of disarmament. 
—Yours, &c., 

Arnotp D, McNarr. 

Cambridge, January 31st, 1925. 

[We fully share Mr. McNair’s fear that, as we wrote in 
our issue of January 24th, ‘‘ the Protocol might commit us 
to a perpetual guarantee of an unjust status quo.” It was 
to remove that danger that we suggested that British 
adherence might be given to the Protocol “for a limited 
period of time, say ten or fifteen years, making it clear that 
our subsequent attitude must be determined by experience 
of its working.” We further suggested that such temporary 
adhesion to the Protocol should be “contingent on the 
deletion of the last part of Article 16, or on a reservation to 
the effect that Britain will not be bound by it.’’ This, we 
suggest, should meet Mr McNair’s objection with respect 
to the Russo-Polish frontier. To ensure that the whole 
question will be reconsidered in ten or fifteen years, in the 
light of experience, and that we shall not in the meantime 
be bound to defend existing frontiers against non-signatory 
States, seems to us to be a more practicable way of removing 
“the prime stumbling-block” than any immediate attempt 
to create machinery for the reconsideration of treaties and 
territorial arrangements.—Ep., THe Nation. ] 


“THE WEIR HOUSE.” 

Sm,—Some of the remarks of your contributors last 
week on the subject of thc Weir or steel houses would seem 
only to be appropriate if the English people were dwelling 
in a garden city of Eden, temporarily inconvenienced by a 
shortage of bricklayers. If the choice for the bulk of families 
lay between the wholo of a good, sound brick dwelling and 
a “steel house,” accommodation, equipment, and cubic air- 
space being equal, of course the “ steel house ” would stand 
condemned. But that is not the choice that is open to them. 
Here is a list of cases whose existence I can vouch for; in 
every case, I think, it would be true that the family would 
gain and not lose if it were possible for them to move into 
a “ Weir” house, even if the worst that can be said of the 
“ Weir” houses is true. 

1. Lamplighter, wife and eight children. Husband, 
wife, and three eldest children in work, so there is no 
shortage of food, though clothing is a difficulty, as none can 
be stored. They live in the two upper rooms of a four-room 
cottage, which can never have been satisfactory and is now 
leaky, decrepit, and crumbling. This means half-share of 
water supply and sanitation (both outside). Cooking and 
washing apparatus also shared with a grumpy and unoblig- 
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ing landlady. Thoroughly “ good stock,” intelligent, clean, 
thrifty ; good parents. 

2. General labourer, wife, and two girls. Father in 
good work ; determined girls shall have the secondary educa- 
tion he missed himself. Father and mother between thirty 
and forty, girls between thirteen and fifteen. Dwelling, two 
rooms, no kitchen range, no copper. A girl who got 
pneumonia took three months to recover. Very hardy, 
intellectual type. 

3. Father, mother, eight children. Father in regular 
work. Rent paid for three rooms, but the third is unsafe 
to enter owing to the state of the floor. It is impossible to 
leave the younger children to sleep upstairs because they 
are attacked by swarms of rats directly they are left alone. 
None, down to the youngest baby, can go to bed until they 
all go to bed in one room. When the youngest baby died 
the corpse in the coffin was taken into the one bedroom, to 
prevent it being devoured by the rats before morning. 


DETECTIVE 


4. Father, mother, two children. Father, artisan in 
good work, “a very respectable, sensible man.” He has to 
live in a common lodging-house, his wife and children with 
his wife’s mother in another part of the country. He can 
only afford to go and see them about once in three weeks. 

5. Young man and woman, engaged to be married, broke 
it off after five years because they could not get a house. 
The man is beginning to drink, the girl on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown. 

And anyone who is familiar with how the poor live can 
parallel these cases a score of times. In face of them, plaints 
about “ unsightliness ’’ are curiously irritating. The choice- 
for such as these is between Weir or similar houses and no 
houses. More houses, many houses, and many more houses 
soon, even if they do not achieve perfection, are necessary if 
this generation is to escape from such degradation and 
misery.—Yours, &c., 

Lucy MasTERMAN, 


NOVELS 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


novel is one of the easiest forms of literary com- 

position. A very distinguished man of letters, 
speaking to me the other day of ‘‘ The House of the 
Arrow,’’ said, ‘‘ You must have found it a rest from 
your ordinary work.’’ And most people cherish a con- 
viction, that if they had the time to try, they could turn 
out quite an enthralling one. The greater number of 
them would fail because they would become aware, to 
their surprise, of the enormous difficulty of writing at 
all, and would lose the heart to go on. Of those who 
persevered, some would assuredly succeed, but it would 
not in all probability be at either the first or the second 
attempt. 

The subjects, the skeletons to be clothed, and 
quickened, and brought to fresh life, are, of course, 
everywhere for those who have eyes to see them. Invent 
what you will, a complication however intriguing with 
a solution however startling, and life will still beat you 
at the game. An obvious instance of that old truism is 
at this moment occupying the Law Courts. Another 
occurred a little while ago when a woman was con- 
demned for murder on the strength of a series of letters 
which she had written to her lover. She, on the other 
hand, in accordance with her promise, had destroyed 
all the letters which her lover had written to her. What 
more likely than that the series of destroyed letters con- 
tained the real incitements to murder? And that her 
replies were just false statements of almost puerile 
attempts which she was supposed to be making, and 
which in fact she was not making, written week after 
week in a passionate desire to hold a lover who was 
obviously growing weary? Here is anyway matter 
enough for as tragic and thrilling a story as anyone could 
wish for—a woman condemned upon half of a corre- 
spondence and the only possible hope of proving her 
innocence lying in the discovery, by some ingenious 
means or another, of what was written in the half which 
had been destroyed. It may be perhaps of interest to 
tell how, in the case of one author at all events, two 
detective stories came to be written. One evening, in 
the private dining-room of the old Star and Garter 
Hotel at Richmond, I read the names of Fougére and her 
companion scratched on the glass of the window by a 
diamond ring. The murder of Madame Fougére, a rich 
old woman, at Aix-les-Bains, by a girl whom she had 
befriended and some accomplices, was still fresh 
in memory. To this hotel the old woman and ‘her com- 


| T is an illusion widely credited that the detective 


panion had come during a visit to London, and thus 
like so many tourists they had left the record of their 
names. I was led by this chance to get hold of the 
French newspapers which had reported the trial and 
read them. The case was not merely one of strong and 
cruel melodrama, for the old woman’s history, her kind- 
liness, ‘her vanity, the intense jealousy and avarice of 
the woman she had befriended, half companion, half 
maid, and certain other details, gave to it a curious 
and rather bizarre interest, which lifted it a little out 
of the sordid ruck of such crimes. However, having 
read the accounts, I tucked the story away into some 
pigeon-hole of my mind and there it remained for four 
years. A trial at the Old Bailey brought it back to 
memory. 

In the novel ‘‘ At the Villa Rose’’ a good deal 
hangs upon the actual hour of the night when the 
murder was committed. The time is fixed, because a 
policeman finds first the gate of the villa shut, then 
later on in the night finds it open, and seeing that the 
windows of the villa are dark, shuts it, and later on 
still finds it once more open. Between his last two 
rounds the crime was committed. The trial at the Old 
Bailey—I quite forget the names of the participants— 
showed precisely the same sequence. An old maiden 
woman who kept a newspaper shop in the Commercial 
Road, had Madame Fougére’s passion for displaying her 
jewellery. Only in her case it was cheap and most of it 
probably false. She used to lean over the half-door of 
her shop in the evening and parade it for the admiration 
of the passers-by. The newspaper boy who delivered to 
her her batch of papers was in the habit of knocking 
upon her door between five and six in the morning. The 
old lady then came down, opened the door, received ‘her 
papers, locked the door again and retired to bed again 
until what the late Mr. W. H. Mallock used to call ‘‘ a 
more gentlemanly hour.’”” On the morning of the 
murder this custom was duly observed. But it happened 
that on this particular morning, for some reason—very 
possibly a test-match—there was an unusual demand for 
newspapers. The boy, accordingly, went back by the 
same road to get a fresh supply, and as he passed the 
old lady’s door he saw that it was ajar. He was sur- 
prised, since it was not yet seven o’clock. Returning 
with his fresh batch of papers half an hour later, he 
saw that the door was closed, and that two men were 
standing on the kerb, reading the news. Now no news- 
shops were as yet opened. The two men were convicted, 
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and admitted their guilt upon the scaffold. A second 
point in the trial to cause surprise was that at the time 
of the arrest the two men were penniless, and had not 
so much as a pawn-ticket between them. The explana- 
tion came some time afterwards when some workmen 
repairing the house found the jewellery in a cache below 
the old woman’s bedroom floor. These two circum- 
stances joined themselves on to the story of Madame 
Fougére; and a day or two spent for the most part in 
an electric launch on the lake of Geneva, one summer 
when I had come down from Zermatt frost-bitten, gave 
me the rest of ‘‘ At the Villa Rose.’’ 

‘‘ The House of the Arrow ”’ was built up in much 
the same way. A Professor of Medicine, who served with 
me in the Mediterranean in 1915, talked to me one 
summer night off Alicante of Strophantius Hispidus. 
He sent me afterwards the treatise on the poison with 
its diagrams and the actual poison-arrow itself. The 
name of Waberski came from a young German officer of 
the ‘‘ Dresden ’’’ who, escaping from the wreck of that 
warship, obtained a Russian passport in the name of 
Waberski, and, armed with that, went north to destroy 
munition factories in the United States. He was caught 
as he crossed the Rio Grande. Some portion of the 
novel was suggested a few years later by one who told 
me a story in a southern town of France. Finally came 
the reports, cropping up time after time in the news- 
papers, of a whole country district devastated by anony- 
mous letters, which were in the end traced to a young 
girl employed in a Government Department. Thus the 


raw material for detective stories is lying about in the - 


streets, for whosoever can make use of it. The making 
use of it is, of course, the difficulty. 

For the ordinary conditions of fiction remain, plus 
something else. The locality and setting must be 
worked into the woof of the story with even greater care 
than usual. For one touch of fairyland ruins it alto- 
gether. It must appear to be a record of located facts. 
Defoe would have written the perfect detective novel. 

‘‘ There is, perhaps, in everything of any conse- 
quence, a secret history which it would be amusing to 
know, could we have it authentically communicated,” 
Mr. Boswell wrote of Dr. Johnson’s trouble with Lord 
Chesterfield ; and that sentence contains the whole theory 
of detective fiction. First the facts as known to the 
public and then the secret history authentically com- 
municated. Again, if the characters are wooden and 
react obviously to the author’s plan rather than to their 
own natural lines of conduct, the detective story fails, 
as will any other kind of fiction. The conditions are 
the same except that in the detective story the form is 
a little more rigid, and there is something else—the 
puzzle. 

No doubt, for its entertainment, the book will rely 
considerably upon its puzzle. It is fun for the author, 
who tries by whatever ingenious means he may be master 
of, to keep ‘his secret to the last possible moment. It 
is fun, too, for the reader, who seeks to disentangle the 
threads and beat the author.- For this reason, if the 
book is to succeed, the author must play fair, he must 
not seek to baffle his reader by introducing some new 
character, or some new factor at the very end of the 
book without which a solution of his mystery is impos- 
sible. But he must so conduct his story that the reader 
shall be tempted to go back and read the book again; 
and that on such a reperusal, he shall be compelled to 
say: ‘‘ Yes, the truth was there set out for me to see, 
if I had been able to see it.”’ 

I have left the greatest of all the conditions neces- 
sary in this kind of book to the last. All the great 


detective novels are known by and live on account of 
their detectives. Dupin, Sherlock Holmes, Monsieur 
Lecocq—above all, I think, Monsieur Lecocq in the 
volume of the novel which bears his name. Has not 
Father Brown joined that select company? The detec- 
tive must be an outstanding person, actual, picturesque, 
amusing, a creature of power and singularity. Without 
such a being, the detective novel, however ingenious, 
will pass back to the lending library. With him it may 
find a permanent place upon the bookshelf. 





THE LOST PROOFS. 


OW and again it happens in country places that 
what has occurred long ago is brought into 


present existence by the discovery of a page 
from a book or paper that appears to be modern. And 
though the local weekly newspaper is read in a village 
cottage, it is never regarded as excitedly as any sheet 
of news that might perhaps be picked up in the lanes. 

A true countryman will always find it near im- 
possible to read backwards in his imagination, because 
the mind that follows so closely the growth of a potato, 
is entirely unable to understand the growth of history. 
For history in Tadnol never reaches beyond the time 
of Mr. Truggin’s grandfather, a gentleman who saw 
many things happen, from the clever donkeys who car- 
ried farmyard dung in panniers to the field and back 
again without an attendant, to a very dreadful blight 
that once upon a time destroyed all the young corn. 

At Tadnol it might very easily be supposed that 
even the events read from the Holy Bible by the Rev. 
Silas Dottery might be happening at the moment, for 
upon her way home from church one day Mrs. Truggin 
was noticed to take great care where she trod, because 
she feared that the serpent was waiting for her. 

But it was only sometimes that the Bible was be- 
lieved, for as a general rule it conveyed to no one in 
the church any message more interesting than the sur- 
plice did, worn by Mr. Dottery, or the collecting bags. 

The Rev. Silas Dottery had accepted the living 
of Tadnol, hidden deep in the country, in order to write 
the lives of the Kings of England, and he hoped by 
combining the methods used by Tacitus and Suetonius 
to make a good book of it. 

Mr. Dottery was a Monarchist, he lovéd a king, 
and one of his greatest troubles in life was, that only 
old women and ‘very young children and the church 
servants would ever come to hear him read—as he knew 
he did so finely—the prayers for the reigning house of 
England. 

One summer day when all the cornfields were yellow 
with charlock, and the cows were standing in the wide 
and shallow river to keep themselves cool, Mr. Dottery 
took a set of proofs, that had come by post that Satur- 
day morning, into the lanes to read and to correct, so 
that he might post them away again upon the Monday. 
It chanced that in rising rather quickly, for on looking 
up from his work he saw that Farmer Spenk’s bull was 
coming his way, Mr. Dottery dropped one of the sheets, 
and hurried off without noticing that he had lost any- 
thing. Later in the evening, when Mr. Spenk drove 
his bull back to the field again, and was returning him- 
self to the Tadnol Inn, he-discovered the lost proofs, 
and believing that they were part of a newspaper 
dropped by the rate collector, Mr. Crocker, a man of 
modern habits, who had visited the village that day, he 
took them to the Inn in order to amuse himself and his 
friends with their contents. 

There at the Inn Farmer Spenk found Mr. Truggin, 
the sexton, and Mr. Croot, the blacksmith,.who were 
ready to listen to any news suitable for a pleasant even- 
ing when God loves his children and gives them fine 
weather out of doors and good drink within. 

Mr. Truggin was occupied, when the farmer arrived, 
about the deaths reported in the “ Western Mercury ”’; 
for being a proud man in his vocation, he regarded a 
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proper end and burial as one of the happenings in life 
that really could be called good by the Grand Creator. 

Mr. Spenk spread out his sheet of proofs upon the 
bar table. 

“Tis the latest London news,’’ he said, “and ’tis 
in London that all they fine murders do happen.”’ 

Mr. Truggin laid down his paper, that had already 
been in the village for three days, and so in comparison 
with the sheet of news so luckily discovered by the 
farmer was already out of date, and drew his chair to 
the table. “ Do ’ee read out what have a-happened in 
London, Farmer Spenk,”’’ he said, “ for there bain’t nor 
good death hereabouts that the ‘ Western’ do tell of.’’ 

“More than a hundred men,’’ read Mr. Spenk 
loudly, “ were called up to judge the King.”’ 

Mr. Truggin dropped his clay pipe, that broke in 
two halves upon the floor. 

“What ’ave the King been adoing to be so 
judged? ’’ he asked. 

“They do call ’e Charles here,’’ replied Mr. Spenk, 
pointing to this name with his finger. 

“Maybe ’tis a mistake,’’ remarked the black- 
smith, “ but there be a horse that I do know of that 
do answer to woon name in field and another in stable.’’ 

“Read on, farmer,’’ said Mr. Truggin. 

“°K be sentenced to death,’’ read the farmer in 
a low tone, “as a tyrant, a traitor, a murderer, and a 
public enemy.”’ 

“°E bain’t murdered none of we though, nor yet 
landlord,”’ observed Mr. Croot, looking up suspiciously 
at the closed door. 

Mr. Truggin took up the sheet. 

“T do read here,’ he said, “ how the King did 
pass through the streets of London wi’ soldiers a-march- 
ing in front and behind of ’im. An’ here at bottom of 
page ‘tis said how they did strike his head off—they 
rude manners of killing folk bain’t proper to this 
country.’’ 

“ Tis a sad end to come to,”’ groaned Farmer Spenk. 

All that Saturday evening, with the sheet of proofs 
before them, the talk was about the death of the King, 
and how wicked he must have been to have been exe- 
cuted in such a terrible manner. By the next morning 
all Tadnol had heard the sad news. 

“T don’t believe ’e ever did no woon no harm,” 
said Mrs. Croot to her husband, when he told her the 
story, “ an’ if ’tis murder, ’tis ’e that be murdered... .’’ 

Mr. Dottery had discovered, as soon as he reached 
his home after the fright that Mr. Spenk’s bull had 
given him, that one sheet of the proofs that he had 
taken out into the field to read was missing, and he 
feared that he would be compelled to write to the pub- 
lisher for another set, though he was very loath to do 
so, because he was a man who hated above all things 
to give anyone any extra trouble. 

When Mr. Dottery entered the church to take the 
morning service as usual, he was surprised to see that 
a very large congregation was assembled. A little 
earlier in the morning, he had heard the bell being 
tolled by Mr. Truggin, the sexton, but supposed it was 
for William Burden who had taken to his bed three 
weeks before, informing his family that he wanted a 
holiday from work. 

“ He has his holiday now,’’ said Mr. Dottery when 
he listened to the bell. 

On his way to church Mr. Dottery inquired whether 
William Burden was dead, and received the reply that 
William was gone milking again, not caring very much 
for the idea of so long a holiday as death would give 
him; and so Mr. Dottery could only suppose, when he 
reached the church and found it full, that all had come 
to hear him read the prayers for the King. 

The whole parish of Tadnol appeared to be there, 
and in the very nearest pew to the clergyman there 
were seated Mr. Truggin, Farmer Spenk, and Black- 
smith Croot. Mr. Dottery decided to make the most 
of the occasion that had brought so many to hear him, 
though he did not know what the occasion was. And 
when he came to “ A prayer for the King’s Majesty,’’ 
he read it in the tone of one who loves to give all honour 
where it is due—in this case most: rightfully—to a good 


as well as to a noble prince. But when Mr. Dottery 
came to the words, “ Grant him in health and wealth 
long to live,’’ Mr. Croot ruefully shook ‘his head, and 
Farmer Spenk, standing up in his place, asked in a loud 
voice whether to be taken to a block and there have 
your head severed from your body was the sort of health 
that was intended for the King in the prayer. And Mr. 
Croot, in order to bring the proper evidence of the 
King’s execution before the people, held up the sheet 
of proofs. 

Mr. Dottery, leaving the reading desk, went to Mr. 
Croot and thankfully received the proofs that the black- . 
smith handed to him. 

During his sermon Mr. Dottery explained that a 
fortunate mistake had been made in dates. For 
though one King of England had certainly been killed 
by the people, yet he could joyfully inform them that 
the prince now reigning lived yet in very good health. 
And Mr. Dottery, in order to appease the minds of the 
people, recited from memory ‘‘ A prayer for the King’s 
Majesty.’’ } : 

Mr. Truggin left the church disappointedly. 


T. F. Powys. 





SAND. 


ORCERESSES with sharp needles pierce to the 
S heart the portrait of the being they detest. I, 
whose only enemy is the vanity of man, I have 
not been able to find the portrait of it which I could 
load with exorcisms. It has a thousand faces, a thou- 
sand hearts. Only the gyes remain always the same, 
always blind, impudent, false. From seeing so many 
lovable masks model themselves around those eyes, 
which give, to all alike, the look of sad old age, I have 
come to think that one must kill not men themselves— 
too simplish a solution that—but all the hopes, whether 
justified or not, which have given birth to man’s intoler- 
able pride. : 

I am going, then, to trace on the sand of this garden 
some sign, so old, so charged with humanity, that it has 
become, for the mind, incomprehensible and sacred: 
for instance, the sphere inscribed between two ‘horns. 

I will put into this work the same love, I will model 
it with the same fearful fingers, as if it were to be the 
glory of a millennium. When it is finished I will aban- 
don it to the wind and rain, to all those physical forces 
which govern us, though we no longer feel their ever- 
present yoke. They will efface it. In a few hours, a 
few days at most, I shall watch, with the wild joy of 
a sorceress plunging her needle, come to ruin, dissolve, 
and disappear, the visage not of vanity, but of the 
spirit that engenders it. 

And who knows? At that moment, if the sorcer- 
esses are right, perhaps poets will consent not to be 
immortal—perhaps we shall find, quite near and all 
fresh, a new infancy; we shall become, at last, sand, 
not the sand of the melancholy hourglass, but the sand 
of the garden which Chance pours unceasingly into her 
moulds, and which never stops playing with the wind, 
the water, and the fire, its brothers. 


CHARLES Mavron. 
(Translated by Roger Fry.) 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


HE Playhouse, which has so far had a short but 
honourable career at Oxford, has recently: dis- 
tinguished itself by a very presentable produc- 

tion of ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard,’’ a play which is being 
revealed more and more clearly as the greatest theatrical 
achievement of modern times. Miss Mary Grey, so 
English, so benevolent, so maternal, was perhaps hardly 
suited for the emotional, intensely Russian réle of Mme. 
Raivevsky. This was unfortunate, as the play is so 
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much built up round her. But it is one of the hardest 
parts an Englishwoman can play, and I have never seen 
a satisfactory interpretation of it. Otherwise the level 
of competence displayed by the cast was gratifyingly 
high. The play was received with great enthusiasm by 
a good house, consisting almost entirely of undergradu- 
ates. This is the venture, it may be remembered, that 
the late Vice-Chancellor was pleased to stop. Now that 
it is started, all well-wishers to the drama will pray for 
its success. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw owes a debt of gratitude to his 
German translator, Mr. Trebitsch, who has made him a 
household word in Germany. Mr. Trebitsch was in turn 
delivered of a play called ‘‘ Jitta’s Atonement,’’ which 
Mr. Shaw, being a good-natured man, translated; and 
it has now been produced at the Grand Theatre, Fulham. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Trebitsch has not absorbed the 
lesson of the master, and “ Jitta’s Atonement’’ is an 
appalling specimen of German theatricality. So 
evidently thought Mr. Shaw, and two-thirds of the way 
through the play he turned the whole thing inside out, 
exposed the falseness and romanticism of all the charac- 
ters, and violently changed the ‘‘villain’’ into the 
only reasonable person in the play. The effect was 
magical. Miss Violet Vanbrugh, as the “ guilty’ wife, 
began acting magnificently, and Mr. Leslie Frith, as 
the “reasonable’’ husband, was of a masterly comic- 
ality; and so the curtain descended amid howls of 
satirical laughter. The only pity is that Mr. Shaw did 
not get to work a bit earlier. Also, what will Mr. 
Trebitsch say if he gets to hear of it, as he is evidently 
devoid of the faintest glimmering of a sense of humour? 


It would appear that the general public is at last 
to have a chance of seeing the plays hitherto reserved 
for members of the Phenix Society. A company is 
being formed, with Mr. J. T. Grein and Miss A. Fred- 
man as directors, for the performance of Elizabethan and 
Restoration plays. These will be cut for length, and 
where necessary for matter, by the Rev. Montague 
Summers, thus ensuring scholarly treatment; while 
popularity will be wooed by acting the plays in a direct, 
simple, and rapid manner, leaving the language to do 
most of the work. The runs are to last about three 
* weeks, with a change of producer for each play, and 
frequent changes of cast, so that some of our best actors 
will have an opportunity of recreating some of the great 
old réles which have not been touched since Garrick, 
or perhaps even Betterton. The company is to be known 
as The Renaissance Theatre, Ltd. (Adelphi Hotel, Adam 
Street), and it is to be hoped that so promising an enter- 
prise will soon acquire a West End theatre. It will be 
curious to see if the plays which delighted Elizabethan 
crowds will, when plainly staged and not stifled by pro- 
duction, attract modern ones. The reasons for doubt- 
ing it are by no means convincing, and seem dictated by 
fatigue. Certainly the material to be drawn upon is 
enormous. 


It is not often that booing and hissing are heard in 
a London concert hall, but last week at the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concert the normal phlegmatic 
slumber of the Society’s members was broken by these 
unseemly noises emitted from various parts of the hall 
after the first performance in London of a new compo- 
sition by a French-Swiss composer, Arthur Honegger. 
The work was entitled ‘‘ Pacific 231,’’ and is a musical 
impression of a steam-engine. The composer, in one of 
those illuminating, modest confessions characteristic of 
modern artists, says: ‘‘I have always entertained a 
eager love for railway engines. To me they are as 
ive beings, and I love them as other people love 
women or horses.’’ Curiously enough his composition 
bears out his statement, for only a man on whom railway 
engines had made a definite impression could have 
written this extremely happy and attractive musical 
sketch. Whether it would have been better for the 


' Sunday, February 8. 


musical public had he loved women or horses is a ques- 
tion we may leave to some American University to set as 
a subject for a Mus.D. thesis. 


An interesting film is now being shown at the Poly- 
technic Cinema Theatre—the biography of the great 
explorer and missionary, David Livingstone. Mr. M. A. 
Wetherell, who produced the film and also took the name 
part, is to be congratulated on the very restrained 
manner in which he has performed both tasks. The 
film had neither dullness, nor over-sentimentality, nor 
pious cant—qualities which were to be feared in a film 
of this kind: it is as far as possible a straightforward 
reconstruction of actual happenings. This means, 
naturally, a certain lack of sequence, as is almost inevit- 
able in a true, undramatized story; there is also a good 
deal of detail which is not strictly relevant, such as 
pictures of animals and landscapes, but on the whole the 
film is convincing. The only exception ta this is, 
perhaps, Livingstone’s reception by Queen Victoria, but 
then it is hard to imagine any successful personation of 
that remarkable lady. The acting.on the whole is excel- 
lent, on the part of Blacks as-well as Whites. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 


Saturday, February 7. ‘‘ Carnival,’’ at New Theatre. 
The Society of Independent Artists, Second Exhi- 
bition, at Thos. Parsons, 315, Oxford Street. 
Water-Colours by H. Donald Smith, at Gieves 
Gallery. 

Egon Petri, Pianoforte Recital, at 3, at Wigmore 
Hall. 

‘‘The Broken Thread,’’ Reper- 

tory Players, at Aldwych. 
‘‘ Henry IV.,” Part II., Fellowship Players, at 
Regent Theatre. 
Monday, February 9. “ Fraud,’’ at the “Q’’ Theatre. 
Tuesday, February 10. ‘‘ Yvelle,’’ at Everyman. 
‘* Peer Gynt,’”’ O.U.D.S8., at Oxford. 
Michael Sadleir on ‘‘ ‘ The Victorian Woman’ in 
Trollope’s Novels,’ Six-Point Group Lecture, at 
5.15, at 92, Victoria Street. 
Dorothy Silk, Concert of Old Music, at 8.30, at 
Wigmore Hall. 

Wednesday, February 11. ‘‘ The Punch Bowl” (new 
edition), at Duke of York’s. 

Sir Thomas Arnold, on ‘‘ Arab Travellers and 
Merchauts,”’ at 5.30, at King’s College. 

Friday, February 13. Gerald Cooper, Chamber Con- 

cert, at 8.30, at Molian Hall. 


Omicron. 





THE SUMMIT. 
SxetcH Mareriats aT Mount Takao, Toxyo. 


Hvuce blue darkness floods the plain, 

The bird of fire darts down, 

Steam-shapes cavalcade slowly. Great is Nature! 
Castled elephants of cloud, 

Camel-humped hills crouched in line, 

Armies of swarthy stony trees, 

And crowning height over height built into the sky. 


Studious youths with s cles of learning 
Do not grin with satisfaction as others do 
As they turn not unreluctantly from the amphitheatre 
To the more notable sight of the ridiculous foreigners, 
With their improper tints and trilbies, 
Who have intruded : 
They, 
With their improved comprehension of such phenomena, 
Loiter, meditating a demonstration of their English— 
Shall they ask, shall they, 
“ At what are you looking? ”’ 

Inerrisu Jin. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


FOREIGN PARTS. 


“‘ travel books.’’ Already since the beginning 

of the year there have been published a dozen 
or more volumes, expensive (they run from about 15s. to 
25s. and 30s.), sumptuously bound and printed, 
elegantly illustrated with photographs or original draw- 
ings or paintings. I gathered together a few this week 
and read them in order to see whether it was possible to 
discover why they were written and why they are read. 
The first one I lighted on turned out to be the best of the 
lot, and a different book from any of the others, but 
perhaps it throws light upon why people travel and why 
they like to read about other people’s travels. It is 
called not inappropriately ‘‘ The Coasts of Illusion,’’ by 
Clark B. Firestone (Harper. 16s.), for the coasts and 
countries which one reaches on Messrs. Cook’s tickets 
are never quite equal to those which one saw in the 
mind’s eye, before one started, when studying 
Baedeker and the Continental Bradshaw. No one, alas, 
will ever reach the coasts which Mr. Firestone tells of, 
even with the aid of Messrs. Cook. He has collected 
all the world’s great travellers’ tales which sailors and 
wanderers were accustomed to tell from the days of 
Herodotus to the nineteenth century, when science 
finally exploded them. His book is a serious one, full 
of curious stories and curious learning; it is well 
written. 


Tov must be an extraordinarily large public for 


* * . 


It must have been an exciting thing to set sail to 
these older coasts of illusion before the railway and 
steamer finally destroyed them. There was no marvel 
so marvellous that the adventurous traveller might not 
fall in with it. He might find the cave at the foot of 
the world-tree where the gigantic crab, by coming out 
or going in twice a day, causes the rise and fall of the 
tides; he might see the martikhora roaming the Indian 
jungles, or reach the strange country of Caldilhe where 
“‘ there groweth a manner of Fruit . . . and Men find 
within a little Beast in Flesh and Bone and Blood, as 
though it were a Lamb without Wool’’; he might find 
the Amazons or Satyrs or Troglodytes or Anthropo- 
phagi; Elysium, El Dorado, or Atlantis. Dipping 
about in Mr. Firestone’s book, and then again in those 
of some modern travellers to be mentioned later, one 
sees what sends these latter-day men and women out on 
their journeys, and why their books are put down on the 
“library lists ’’ of hundreds of people whose odysseys 
never go beyond the furthest station on the Southern 
Railway. It is the incorrigible romanticism of the 
human race. ‘‘ And no Man may pass that Sea by 
Ship,’’ says Maundeville, “ nor by any Manner of Craft, 
and therefore may no Man know what Land is beyond 
that Sea.’’ ‘‘. . . and therefore may no Man know 
what Land is beyond that Sea. . . .’’ The very rhythm 
is romantic, and to this day you may notice the writer 
of travel books or of captions on the films slip uncon- 
sciously into the same rhythm when, in some purple 
sentence, he tries to rouse in reader or audience the 
sentiment appropriate to ‘‘ Horizon Lands’”’ or ‘‘ The 
Islands of Enchantment ’’ or the mystery of that ‘‘ Land 
beyond the Sea.”’ 


* * * 


The human race is incorrigibly romantic, but our 
romanticism to-day is rather more sophisticated than 
in the days of Herodotus or Hakluyt. It is also more 
variable. The simple, unadulterated marvel has lost 
its appeal, and our travellers find romance for us now 


in scenery, now in history, now in psychology, now in 
adventure, and now in their own extraordinary senti- 
mentality. A glance at the books which I examined 


will show this. 
* * * 


The first which I looked at was ‘‘ Lady Anne 
Barnard at the Cape of Good Hope, 1797-1802,’ by 
Dorothea Fairbridge (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 30s.). 
Lady Anne was the author of ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray ’”’; 
she married Andrew Barnard, who was almost imme- 
diately afterwards made Colonial Secretary at the Cape. 
This volume consists for the most part of extracts from 
her diary and letters written to the Earl of Macartney 
during her five years at the Cape. Her letters, like her 
character, are remarkable for their charming vivacity ; 
but the appeal is romantic—the handful of English 
people thrown together a century or more ago at the 
other end of Africa in a strange land, in a typical 
Anglo-Indian society with its jealousies, quarrels, un- 
controlled eccentricities, all seen through the eyes of this 
quick-witted woman and now in the pale light of history. 
Or take ‘‘The Shadow of the Gloomy East,’’ by 
Ferdinand Ossendowski (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.). This 
is not strictly a travel book; but Mr. Ossendowski is a 
famous traveller, and his most successful book, ‘‘ Beasts, 
Men, and Gods,’’ showed that he was a master in finding 
romance in adventure and foreign parts. In his present 
book he finds it ostensibly in psychology, the character 
of the Russian people, but it is still romance, as you 
may see from the book’s title, and from the way in which 
he lingers over such stories as those of the ‘‘ yams- 
china,’’ the great caravans of peasants who travel in 
winter from the borders of Mongolia to Kazan and 


Moscow. 
* * * 


Then there is ‘‘ The Vanished Cities of Arabia,” 
by Mrs. Steuart Erskine, illustrated by Major Benton 
Fletcher (Hutchinson, 25s.). Mrs. Erskine finds her 
romance in history. It has driven her out of the beaten 
road of the Southern Railway and Cook’s to make a 
difficult journey, tracking history in the vanished cities 
of south-eastern Palestine and northern Arabia: Petra, 
Kerak, Aroer, Machaerus, Jerash. The result is a very 
interesting book, though I wish that she had spared us at 
least one of Major Fletcher’s too romantic colour pieces 
in order to include a map. But compare with her book 
‘‘ To Lhasa in Disguise,’ by W. Montgomery McGovern 
(Thornton Butterworth, 21s.), and you will see how alike 
and yet how different are the motives for wandering 
over the earth’s face and for writing travel books. The 
romance of Dr. McGovern’s book is to be found in ad- 
venture. Thibet is ‘‘ mysterious,’’ ‘‘ forbidden ’’; let’s 
enter it, disguised as a Thibetan cooly; for this we suffer 
incredible hardships, vicariously at the point of Dr. 
McGovern’s pen, climbing the mountains, footsore, ill, 
dirty, and at last enter the forbidden city. “The 
Tibetan adventure was at last at an end, but I had still 
with me vivid memories of the Sacred City, the far-off 
and Forbidden Abode of the Gods, to which, in the end, 
I had penetrated in spite of every obstacle, and these 
memories were worth all the terrible hardships which 
the journey had cost.’’ But I am quite sure that beyond 
that City is a Sea, and ‘‘ no Man may pass that Sea 
by Ship, nor by any Manner of Craft, and therefore 
may no Man know what Land is beyond that Sea.” 
There will be plenty of travel books published about that 
Land in the autumn. 

Leonarp Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER. 


The Life of James Elroy Flecker. By GERALDINE Hopason, 
D.Litt. (Oxford: Blackwell, 12s. 6d.) 


De. Hopeson’s is the official, or at all events the authorized, 
biography of Flecker, compiled “ from letters and materials 
provided by his Mother.” To the biography of the parent 
by the child we are well accustomed ; the biography of the 
child by the parent is @ rarer matter, and here the guiding 
hand, there is little doubt, has been that of the poet’s 
mother, although the task of the scribe has been deputed to 
Dr. Hodgson. Why Dr. Hodgson was selected for this office 
does not appear; it does not even appear whether she was 
or was not personally acquainted with the poet ; and if she 
was not, I fail to see what exact qualification entitles her 
to the position of his biographer. It cannot be pretended 
that she has succeeded in drawing any sharp, convincing, or 
definite portrait of Flecker. Merely a smudge results from 
these 232 pages; no real man appears at all, save once in 
a letter from the pen of a contributor. I write as one who, 
never having known Flecker, could approach such a book 
with an open mind, a disadvantage in some ways and in 
others an advantage ; after reading, it appeared to me clear 
that the only value of the biography, beyond the somewhat 
jejune presentment of facts, mostly irrelevant, was to be 
found in what one might read between the lines: significances 
of omission. Dr. Hodgson has failed, surely, because she 
was either compelled to leave out, or elected to leave out, 
or was incapable of discerning, all that was important to 
Flecker. She dwells, for instance, for pages over his personal 
untidiness, for pages over an early engagement; she takes 
pains to prove that he did not unduly haunt Bohemian 
cafés ; but over some of his friendships and over his marriage 
she glosses with a hasty and almost hostile nonchalance. 
It is difficult for the uninitiated to tell what delicacies or 
what prohibitions stood in her way ; one can only record the 
fact that one is conscious in reading the book that its author 
was not writing with a free hand. For this reason probably 
the best part of Dr. Hodgson’s work has gone into the 
epilogue, which, being a purely critical estimate of Flecker’s 
literary achievement, ran no danger of falling into any 
humanly controversial trap. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Hodgson, despite her difficulties, 
might have managed a clearer presentment of Flecker both 
as @ poet anda man. The five pages of Mr. Francis Birrell’s 
letter contain more real information than the whole of the 
rest of the book put together. He insists upon the essentially 
English quality of Flecker, as opposed to the Orientalism 
with which, for most people, his name is for ever connected. 
“‘ Take one of his most popular poems, ‘The Golden Journey 
to Samarkand,’ ”’ says Mr. Birrell, “ and analyze the emotions 
behind it. It is a fundamentally intellectual exercise by a 
vastly amused and intelligent spectator.’ One cannot but 
find oneself in complete agreement with Mr. Birrell. Had 
Flecker lived, I am persuaded that he would have outgrown 
and discarded his Oriental manner; it would have formed 
but a phase of his work instead of the principal part of it. 
As it is, it remains a strange phenomenon in the history of 
literary taste; judgment lost its sobriety, and critics their 
heads. The fame of Flecker blazed, and is already beginning 
to suffer from reaction. I am thinking less of the “ Golden 
Journey ” than of ‘“‘ Hassan,” that play which bewildered 
most of us in print, only to give itself so disastrously away 
upon the stage. The glamour of the pseudo-Arabian-Nights 
phraseology could not lift the most febrile enthusiast over 
the inherent weaknesses of the play; but the true weakness, 
I think, came, not so much from the faulty construction upon 
which most detractors have joyfully insisted, as from the 
insincerity of Flecker’s source of inspiration. By insincerity 
I do not mean to suggest that Flecker cold-bloodedly adopted 
a manner which should prove novel or remunerative, but 
that he was himself misled—dazzled—amused—intoxicated. 
There is an experience common to all those who have travelled 
to the East: that of being beguiled by the dingy-bright 
trash of the bazaar, so romantic there, so cheap and tinselled 
once we get it home ; such an experience, in a literary sense, 
must have befallen Flecker. He lost his eye, he lost 
the touchstone of his English standards; he imported his 


acquisitions to England, and the English were misled and 
dazzled as he himself had been dazzled and misled. But 
I cannot believe that this would have proved more than 
a transient aberration. I agree profoundly with Mr. Birrell 
when he says, “ He could never have been a Burton or been 
permanently happy in the East. He was too solidly English. 
For him the Orient was a Golden Journey to Samarkand, not 
a place of residence. It was emphatically something to 
write home about, and he did write home about it much 
arresting verse.” 


V. SackviLue-WEst. 


FACTS ABOUT THE THEATRE, 1700-1750. 


A History of Early Eighteenth-Century Drama. By 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL. (Cambridge University Press. 18s.) 


A REVIEWER who wishes to draw attention to a few flaws in 
« good book is often restrained by the fear that owing to 
the small space at his disposal the proportion of blame to 
praise will be unfair. With Professor Nicoll’s new volume 
he need not be afraid. Nothing he can say will alter the 
permanent value of the book, which no affectionate student 
either of the drama or of the period can henceforth afford 
to be without. : 

The average reader is not, perhaps, so ignorant as Pro- 
fessor Nicoll assumes; nevertheless, it is true that his 
theatrical knowledge of the period is comparatively scanty. 
Most of us stop with Cibber’s “ Apology,” filling out with 
Gay, a play or two of Fielding, and perhaps “George 
Barnwell.”” The reason, no doubt, is that the age is one of 
decay, but ‘‘the more we come to analyze the period of the 
drama, the more we come to realize that the retrograde 
movement so apparent on the surface was countered by a 
series of forward developments, never carried to artistic 
fulfilment in those years, but of boundless significance when 
we carry our gaze onwards to our own times,” for “ funda- 
mentally Ibsen is the descendant of George Lillo.” The 
age, in fact, invented sentimental comedy, domestic drama, 
ballad-opera, and pantomime, besides producing Augustan 
tragedy in Rowe’s manner, which was a hotchpotch of 
classical form, Otway’s pathos, Elizabethan gusto, and 
Restoration “heroics.” A shocking chaos: but out of it all 
came—well, in any case, the English drama was able to 
make a fresh start about 1880. 

One of the reasons Professor Nicoll adduces will shock 
Mr. Gordon Craig profoandly, but it cannot be doubted that 
it is in the main true—“ the eighteenth century was an age, 
not of the author, but of the actor.” The result was disas- 
trous, because jou cannot graft the Commedia dell’ Arte 
on to English stock. The change in the character of the 
audience, from court to bourgeoisie, also had its effect; 
though, incidentally, Professor Nicoll corrects an error most 
of us were guilty of holding, that Augustan audiences liked 
sentimental comedy. Sentimental comedies were written in 
that age, but were not acted nearly so often as the older 
comedies of Etherege, Wycherley, and Dryden. It is pleasant 
to find that Addison had, after all, so little effect on his 
time. The author also dispels the tenacious myth that 
Collier had a salutary action upon the theatre. Indeed, one 
remembers the sad lament of the writer of “Hell upon 
Earth ; or, the Language of the Playhouse ’’ (1706), who said 
of “horrid comedies ”: ‘‘ The more they have been exposed 
by Mr. Collier and others, the more they seem to be 
admir’d.” 

To make the course of events clear, Proféssor Nicoll 
distinguishes five species of tragedy and six of comedy, apart 
from opera, burlesque, and pantomime. Since, as he says, 
hardly any play was purely of one type, classification is 
difficult, and probably no one person’s list would agree with 
another’s. But it is hard to see what else Professor Nicoll 
could have done, and at any rate the classification serves 
the purpose of disentangling threads, and of reducing the 
medley to some apprehensible order. His final paragraph is 
a brilliant summary, in which he reminds us that the period 
of Pope was, even in the theatre, a period of satire. 

Professor Nicoll’s collection of facts and its arrange- 
ment are almost beyond cavil; but it is a pity that in a 
work of this nature, invaluable as history and for reference, 
he did not leave out eritical opinions which must at some 
period or another irritate the general. Even now it is 
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unpleasant to some to read of Rymer as ridiculous, of 
Racinian tragedy as “ dignified and chilly,” or of its precepts 
as “ dismal.” 

On page 88 Professor Nicoll has made an odd slip, which, 
for its importance in literary history, should not be let 
pass. Speaking of ‘“‘ Cato,” he writes: ‘“‘ Contemporaries from 
Dennis to Young showered encomia upon it,” and refers to 
Dennis’s “ Remarks upon Cato.” Young, of course, was a 
member of the “ little senate” at Button’s, but Dennis was 
not, and “Remarks upon Cato” is entirely devoted to 
tearing the play to tatters. To give an example of the 
“encomia,”’ Dennis wound up one section by saying that 
“the author has found out the secret, to make his tragedy 
highly improbable, without making it wonderful; and to 
make parts of it highly incredible, without being in the 
least entertaining.” Button’s was explosive, and, though 
Addison forbade reply, there did appear a curious little 
pamphlet entitled “The Narrative of Dr. Robert Norris 
concerning the strange and deplorable Frenzy of Mr. John 
Denn— An Officer of the Custom House,” which gave Addison 
an opportunity at once for a noble gesture and for humiliat- 
ing Dicky Steele, and appears to have had certain results 
on his relations with Pope. Nor, as the footnote suggests, is 
“ Mr. Addison turn’d Tory ” quite the sort of thing to please 
the author of “ Cato,” who was used to verse like :— 

‘** Jonson outvy’d in his own way confess, 

And own that Shakes»2are’s self now pleases less . 
for it perpetuated in print the clever stroke Bolingbroke 
had dealt the Whigs at the first performance of the play. 

It seems churlish to grow] at a book for which one is so 
thankful. In palliation one can only express a keen desire 
for the rapid appearance of the promised book dealing with 
the second half of the century. 


” 
. 


BOoNAMY DOoBREE. 


ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE. 


Prison Reform at Home and Abroad. By Sir EVELYN 
RuGaGvss-Brisk, K.C,B. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


Reformatory Reform. By Isaac G. Briaas. (Longmans, 
7s. 6d.) 

In August of this year an International Prison Congress will 
be held in this country for the first time since 1872. We 
gather that the British Government is giving a quasi-official 
welcome to the meeting. A high Home Office official has 
prophesied concerning it: ‘“ A polyglot multitude of people 
would come here from the ends of the earth and talk about 
theology, criminology, psychology, and various other 
’ologies.”” Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise—till recent years the 
Chairman of the English Prison Commission—takes a more 
gratifying view than his former colleague of the Congress 
over which he is to preside, and has written a book to intro- 
duce the subject to the British public. 

It must be confessed that a study of this work, consisting 
mainly of abridged accounts of former International Con- 
gresses, produces at first a violent agreement with the 
“polyglot multitude” theory. It is written, as for such 
a multitude, in a cheerless dialect of what is known in schools 
as ‘“ Franglais.’ The English language is surely not too 
poor to provide equivalents for such words as “ solidarité,” 
“ inadaptable,” “ récidivisme,” or “l’enfance.” The form 
of the book, which divides the matter according to the dis- 
cussions at quinquennial congresses between 1872 and 1910, 
and contains no index, prevents the consecutive treatment 
of any one of the subjects with which it deals, whilst allowing 
the inclusion of a great mass of out-of-date material. Statis- 
tics which stop before the birth of the present century are 
hardly worth repeating to-day. In some cases, too, it is 
impossible to discover whether the present tense is used of 
the date of the Congress under discussion or of the present 
time. Thus throughout the long account of the Belgian 
prison arrangements (pp. 101-5) there is no hint that Belgian 
authorities are no longer proud of their solitary cellular 
system or engaged in loudly extolling its virtues, but have 
(to their credit) abandoned it in favour of a plan of associated 
labour. 

There are, however, many facts of real interest in the 
book, but the general reader will find it hard work to extract 
them from the mass of rather vague abstractions and 





generalities in which they are imbedded. The “ true and 
lofty principles” in which Congresses are too apt to deal 
seem to cling round us like a mountain mist obscuring any 
view of the sordid but solid earth, How vastly more 
illuminating it would be to read the discussions of a body 
of the criminals themselves! For we cannot forget that 
whilst these resolutions were being discussed and these 
ideals applauded, men and women were dragging out their 
solitary lives by decades in tiny cells in German, in Dutch, 
in Belgian, and in many other gaols; Italian prisons were 
crowded with untried people; American criminals were 
keeping a painful hold on reason by scattering buttons and 
gathering them up again in pitch-black dungeons; our 
English prisons, under Sir Evelyn’s own control, were what 
the Hobhouse-Brockway report has shown them. Nor is it 
likely that the grimmer facts of penal administration will 
penetrate through the polite generalities at the forthcoming 
Congress. 

Then must we condemn as useless humbug all such dis- 
cussions of “the ’ologies” by polyglot multitudes? It is 
wiser not to. For some at least of this noble fog does con- 
dense into a rain which is gradually washing away the worst 
of the stupidities and cruelties of our unscientific treatment 
of crime. The trouble with democracies is that such a 
tedious amount of talk has to be got through by Congresses 
and meetings and newspaper campaigns before new ideas can 
be embodied in practice. At last we are becoming accustomed 
to the idea that crime, like plague or smoke or potato 
disease, can only be checked by understanding its causes, 
and by watching the result of experiments. That the causes 
are legion in the case of crime makes their pursuit both 
more interesting and more difficult. But the newer methods 
are beginning to tell. Perhaps the best measurement of the 
prevalence of crime to be found is that of the percentage of 
the population brought up for trial. If we consider the more 
serious offences (those classed as “indictable” and ‘ akin 
to indictable ” which can properly be described as “ crimes ’’) 
we find that since the five years which ended in 1902 these 
have fallen from about forty-eight in every ten thousand 
inhabitants to less than thirty-two in 1922, a drop of one- 
third in a quarter of a century. Nor is there any reason 
to think that we have yet got to a minimum. Everyone now 
is ready to admit that in the handling of child offenders lies 
the secret of preventing a great amount of law-breaking, 
yet in 1900 we were still sending children under sixteen (and 
some of them under twelve) to prison to the tune of thirteen 
hundred a year. This was a Jarge apprenticeship to crime, 
of which we still have with us the results in our body of 
professional criminals. We have raised the age of appren- 
ticeship, but not abandoned the practice. Moreover, the 
alternatives for the child offender are as yet by no means 
perfect. If anyone wants to get a thoroughly disquieting 
insight into them we can recommend him to read ‘‘ Reform- 
atory Reform.” It is not everyone who will make a present 
of his past to a “cause,” but in doing so Mr. Briggs has 
produced a very readable book, and we lay it down with 
more understanding of what “the offender” really is than 
libraries of long words could give. 

A studious, sensitive boy, with the weakness due to 
epilepsy in childhood and over-rapid growth—the little jobs 
he was put to brought in a few shillings much needed at 
home, but gave no outlet to an already active mind. Things 
were not improved by the habit of saving dinner-money for 
buying books and those cheap reproductions which 
“‘ immature artistic tendencies’’ made more desirable than 
food. Six feet two of fifteen-year-old boy cannot dine on 1d. 
a day for long without coming to grief, and one is inclined 
to think it something of a toss-up whether the breakdown is 
“ physical” or “moral.” The story of young Briggs’s first 
theft is too instructive to be left out :— 

“‘T wasted hours reading at bookshops when running 
errands for the firm, and this caused my undoing. One day, 
after having been thus engaged for quite half an hour, some 
fleeting qualm re my errand crossed my mind, and I walked 

absently on, reading the book. When I was restored to the 
normal by having to cross a busy street, the knowledge of 
what I had unwittingly done overwhelmed me. Panic seized 
me, I was too scared to take the book back lest I be charged 
with theft, so I ran on and arrived breathless and in a state 
of intense fear at the office. 

‘« My desire for books being what it was, the temptation 
to do by design what had so easily been done by accident 
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was not as & obtruding itself, and in a few days I was 
carrying off books fairly frequently.” 


A Sunday-School Superintendent, knowing that the boy 
was falling into bad habits, paid his subscription to the 
Y.M.C.A.— 


‘“*. . . @ well-meant but fatal step, for in the Y.M.C.A.s, as 
in other places where men do congregate, a supply of money 
is essential. ‘The Christian life has a sordid cash founda- 
tion.” 


Stealing from pockets in the cloak-room was soon found 
out, and arrest followed. The regulations which keep lads 
under sixteen from prison were not then in force, and to 
prison the boy went to await his trial—for no one took the 
trouble to explain to his people that goods could be counted 
as surety for a bail they were quite unable to find in cash. 
Here he got his first insight into official “ religion ” : — 


“‘On being asked my religion, I replied ‘ Atheist!’ for 
by this time was burning with resentment at both Gods 
and men. At this, a sullen murmur went up from my fellow 
aolbirds, for there may nowhere be found a more — 
of men than the inmates of His Majesty’s Gaols. me 
of this emotion is due to superstition and upbringing, a lot 
of it to a desire to keep on the right side of the powers that 
be—‘ gammon ’—while for aught I know, a tittle of it may 
be due to sincere belief that ‘ whom the Lord loveth, He 
chasteneth ’! ‘ What d’yer mean, y’ young rip?’ roared the 
warder, and wrote down C.E. They do not care which God 
it is, but are determined you shall praise some God for the 
good things you are about to receive.” 


Sentence to a reformatory was a preordained result of 
his trial, and to a reformatory he went. As you read of his 
life there (and read you must when once you have begun the 
book), your mind keeps slipping back to the comfortable idea 
that this is some Lowood or Do-the-boys Hall long since 
extinct. When you remember that it is but some ten or 
twelve years ago that these things were happening, you ask 
yourself in dismay whether the recent thinning out of 
Reformatory Schools has really extinguished this type or 
no. The under-feeding, under-clothing, and under-educating 
of these boys are not the worst things described in the book, 
though these are bad enough :— 


“ In summer, a suit of coat, shirt, trousers, cotton socks, 
and boots did well enough. For winter, a thicker pair of 
socks, a waistcoat, and muffler made of thin shoddy alone 
were added, and this for boys working in piercing winds, 
in rain and snow, and on days when the temperature was 
but little above zero. Vests, pants, or thick clothing were 
unknown. Our condition was pitiable, for we suffered 
agonies from chilblains and shivered and snivelled from sheer 
physical wretchedness. There was no warming apparatus 
in the dormitories, and that downstairs was so often out of 
order (or not ordered to be used) as to be useless... . 
No one would imagine ill-fitting boots superadded to bad 
feet and chilblains a matter of supreme moment. Yet the 
rising whistle was a thing accursed to me, for it brought to 
a sharp and sudden focus the dread ordeal of getting hard 
boots on my super-tender feet and etched in high relief 
the pangs I should suffer during the day. 

“So intense were my sufferings that I revolved means 
of committing suicide, and crawled about in agony. When 
I could crawl no longer, Smith ordered Brown to do some- 
thing for me, and the worthy man made me boots with thin 
soles and corduroy-cloth uppers. My sufferings ceased and 
I felt a deep canine gratitude to both men.”’ 


Far worse were the injustices (and how a child can feel 
injustice!) and the brutal punishments. 

The box of seedlings wilfully destroyed by a bullying 
officer, the surly attitude of the boy who felt himself unjustly 
punished for the outburst of anger this provoked, finally the 
fierce flogging which left him— 

“... my _ heart black with hate, my brain revolving 

schemes whereby I might murder all my persecutors and 

then escape.” 
Things like this “ form” character with a vengeance. 

But are such things allowed? asks the benevolent 
reader ; the answer is “they are not.” 

“ All inflictions of five or more strokes were required 
to be entered in a book, but report said that on these 
melancholy occasions, Smith’s indignat:on temporarily 
deranged his powers of calculation. When the inspector 
said how pleased he was to find only a few boys had been 
punished during the year, we all smiled and kicked one 


another beneath the desks, for we could appreciate a joke 
even when it was ‘on’ us.” 


The inevitable result of this system was to ruin such 
honesty and independence as the “ delinquent” started out 
with, and to substitute what Mr. Briggs, heroically honest 


about his own past, describes as the “ most sickening 
sycophancy ” :— 

“To turn me from a wayward but impulsive boy of 
generous qualities into a cynical, calculating hypocrite, w 
only belief was that the end (‘ Success’ of whatever sort) 
justified the means (again of whatever sort), was the great- 
est harm Smith did me. I had a hard time, and my health 
was undermined there, but had I come out no worse than 
I went in, little harm would have been done. I entered an 
impulsive, ingenuous and, despite my dishonesty, a straight. 
forward lad ; I left a cynical, calculating villain of depraved 
morals.” 

We have quoted very fully from Mr. Briggs’s book, for 
only so can we give an idea of its importance. When all 
allowances are made, when we have taken into account the 
reforms since his day, his own obviously “ difficult ” tempera- 
ment, the ill-luck which may have landed him in a specially 
bad school, there still remains in the mind of the reader 
a most uncomfortable residuum of doubt. 

The Home Secretary has just appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the treatment of young offenders; we should 
like to be sure that each of the members will read this book. 


OFF THE RAILS. 


The Human Side of Crook and Convict Life. 

Scott, (Hurst & Blackett. 18s ) 

A Gallery of Rogues. By CHARLES KINGSTON. 

Paul. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Scorrt tells us that his book “is neither a treatise on 
prison reform, nor a ramp against existing conditions of 
punishment meted out to miscreants. It is a straightfor- 
ward, unbiased tale of the life led among convicts and 
prisoners; of the methods of criminals; of the human 
stories attached to many convicts of international fame; it 
sets forth the human aspect of the man and the woman who 
have ‘ gone off the rails.’”” The “human aspect” of crime 
seems, indeed, to be an inexhaustible field for the Indus- 
trious Company of Bookmakers, of whose Order Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Kingston are at least averagely good representa- 
tives. Though they have but a single aim—namely, that of 
offering a jaded public an alternative to card-playing, novel- 
reading, or crossword puzzles—their methods are different. 
Mr. Kingston has collected a vast amount of information, 
and passes from the horrible to the humorous with the 
glibness of the practised gossiper. He finds “copy” in 
following the post-trial careers of men and women acquitted 
of capital crimes. He discusses the problem as to whether 
a barrister should continue his defence of a murderer after 
receiving his private confession, and makes it a peg on 
which to hang accounts of celebrated murder cases in which 
the question has‘arisen. He produces some fresh examples 
of humour in court, and has disinterred a few new stories 
of ingenious escapes from prison, one of which is specially 
interesting as an illustration of the superior effectiveness 
of science to mere cunning or daring as a means of evading 
detection. The most arresting chapter in the volume, how- 
ever, is that which describes, with true dramatic restraint, 
the Richmond murder of 1879, when an elderly lady was 
brutally killed by her maid, the only other occupant of her 
cottage. The methods which the maid employed to rid her- 
self of the corpse are, surely, as Mr. Kingston claims, w‘th- 
out parallel for callousness in the whole history of crime, and 
it is not surprising that for many years after the marder 
public opinion declined to accept the truth that the servant 
was solely responsible. 

Mr. Scott’s volume is compiled, in the main, from nar- 
ratives or data obtained first-hand from detectives, ex-con- 
victs, relatives or friends of notorious criminals, and other 
similar sources. Some of the material is of the slightest 
possible nature, and will appeal only to the type of reader 
whose curiosity is gratified by such details as that Ronald 
True used to wear silk stockings, or that Crippen was 
“by turns mad to become an actor, an architect, a society 
‘star,’ and a scientist.” Other chapters, such as that in 
which an “ex-motor thief” describes the methods of the 
motor bandit, are not without their mild interest. But it 
is the long narrative supplied by an “ ex-Lawyer Convict,” 
who has served sentences at several “local” prisons and at 
Parkhurst, that redeems the volume from mere triviality. 
The “ex-lawyer” offers us some real glimpses of life in 
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gaol, and not a few convincing portraits of “ crooks” whom 
he has known during his varied experience of the under- 
world. He writes without exaggeration, as all who know 
anything of prison life from the inside will agree, about the 
horrors of solitary confinement and about the needlessly bar- 
baric methods and rites connected with capital punishment 
in this country. Those who, like the present reviewer, have 
had the opportunity of examining an execution-shed, and of 
talking with warders who have assisted at hangings, will 
further support the “ex-Lawyer” in his contention that 
death, in many cases, must be far from “ instantaneous,” 
as commonly announced in the official reports. It is unfor- 
tunate that the ‘“ex-Lawyer’s” reminiscences should have 
been sandwiched between other matter of a cheap and melo- 
dramatic nature, for the uninitiated reader may be inclined 
to suspect that they also are, at least in places, mere sensa- 
tional journalism. They are, however, a very fair revela- 
tion of some of the worst evils of our prison system, and 
as such they deserve the attention of all who desire enlight- 
enment upon the subject. 


POTTERY. 


Pottery and Porcelain. A Handbook for Collectors. By 
EmiIL HANNOVER. Edited with Notes and Appendices by 
BERNARD RACKHAM.. Vol. I., Europe and the Near East : 
Barthenware and Stoneware. 25s. Vol. Il., The Far 
Bast. 18s. Vol. III., European Porcelain. 25s. (Benn. 
The three volumes £3 3s, net.) 


Ir is not often that a work so definite as this appears in 
any department of human knowledge. Apart from certain 
types of folk and primitive pottery, it is no less than the 
critical history of the art of the potter from its beginnings 
in the ancient world down to its decline at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It may be suggested that the art is 
insignificant and the field a very limited one. But that is 
only the superficial appearance. Pottery, because it is fired 
and glazed, is peculiarly tenacious of life; and though its 
form may be easily shattered, its substance is nearly eternal. 
As a result, it is often the best and sometimes the only 
witness to the real quality of the art of an epoch. Canvas 
and wood and oil-paint, books and textiles, even silver and 
bronze, perish utterly in a few centuries; a Greek vase is 
to-day virtually as fresh as when it was made two thousand 
five hundred years ago. Even much nearer to our time, 
one can only dimly imagine the colours of an Italian paint- 
ing of the Renaissance: it is a miracle, indeed, if the 
colours are those actually laid on by the painter himself, 
and not those of the latest picture-restorer ; but a maiolica 
plate of the same period is intact, and though it has none 
of the grandeur of painting, yet it does preserve the indi- 
viduality of form and colour given to it by a craftsman of 
the sixteenth century. 

In reviewing a book like this it is not possible to resist 
the temptation of a few generalizations. What has the 
complete history of a minor art to tell us of the nature of 
art in general, of the relative attainments of various epochs, 
and of the reflections of different civilizations in this 
intimate medium? If we make the deductions skilfully 
enough, our generalizations should be of definite value, for 
the esthetic considerations are the same in pottery as in 
any other art: of its form, the esthetics are those of mass, 
as in sculpture; of its decoration, those of line and colour 
adapted to a given surface, that is, of stylized design in 
general. In fact, nowhere so much as in pottery (save in 
modern abstract art) is the professor of pure eesthetics (say 
Mr. Roger Fry or Mr. Clive Bell) so free to roam in critical 
abandon. Moral motives have no existence in this sphere. 
The best of potters never tried (nor ever was urged to try, 
by the other kind of critic) to express the aspirations of 
humanity or to give a rational sanction to life. He has 
merely to follow the subtle laws of his sensibility, and that, 
as our modern critics will tell us, gives him scope enough 
for any amount of art. 

In the history of pottery two epochs are pre-eminent ; 
and two others, whilst not so eminent, are more humanly 
interesting. The first two epochs give us Greek pottery of 
the fifth century B.c. and Chinese pottery of the T’ang and 
early part of the Sung dynasties. The second two epochs 


give us the maiolica of the Italian Renaissance and the 
porcelain Kleinplastik of the eighteenth century in northern 
Europe. Our inclinations move to one of these epochs 
according to our individual temperament. There is a certain 
human interest in the decorative details of Greek vases (apart 
from the amazing, still amazing, beauty of these decora- 
tions), but the forms are severe in their perfection—a ques- 
tion of mathematical harmony rather than of the instinct of 
the potter. The early Chinese pottery is fully instinctive— 
the most perfectly satisfying in its form of all pottery—but 
it is quite devoid of humanity: it does not, that is to say, 
reflect our simpler preoccupations and interests. Italian 
maiolica is fully charged with all the ideas and pleasures of 
the period; it is devoted to its paganism, its colour, and 
its ornate richness; but form, in the plastic sense, is not 
a consideration at all. In the bergeries, chinoiseries, and 
hundred playful inventions of the rococo period of porcelain, 
particularly in Germany and France, we have the essence 
of the eighteenth century—a manner of life at once heartless 
and sensible, and at the best very amusing. Such are the 
general features of the distinctive epochs in the history of 
pottery and porcelain. The real fun would be to compare 
this art with other arts: to see if the periods correspond— 
in painting, literature, philosophy ; and if they do, to see if 
the same general features can be diagnosed. But-that is 
a task beyond the scope of a review and the powers of this 
reviewer. 

The more particular merits of this work, apart from its 
completeness and the fact that it is written by a man of 
learning, intelligence, and esthetic sensibility, are such as 
appeal to the collector. It is copiously illustrated, well 
translated, nicely produced, and brought thoroughly up to 
date by the editor and part-translator, Mr. Bernard Rack- 
ham. The least satisfactory sections are those dealing with 
English ceramics ; and this is due perhaps to an ignorance 
of English art customary in most Continental scholars—which 
‘in its turn, however, is perhaps the fault of English scholars 
and critics, who are always ready to discover and praise any 
art but their own. This defect in its turn is no doubt to 
be ascribed to the sedulously nurtured ignorance of art 
which the country at large affects. And so art becomes a 
question of politics, and the mere critic out of bounds. 


HersBert Reap. 


MEMOIRS OF STEPHEN BURROUGHS. 
Memoirs of Stephen Burroughs. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


THESE memoirs, dating from the year 1794, by the son of 
a clergyman in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, have been 
compared with those of Casanova. The resemblance is 
extremely superficial. Stephen Burroughs is a pious rascal 
in a most unsophisticated world. His surroundings—and the 
studies of a half-settled society are the best things in his 
book—are an intriguing blend of academies for young gentle- 
men, Indians, and alchemy; the culture of an English 
countryside of the period without its amenities ; the morals 
of the strictest puritanism expressed through a ferocious 
penal code. Such surroundings give small scope for a 
Casanova. Burroughs had the rhetorical heart fashionable 
in his age, relieved on every occasion by quotations from 
Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” and as little humour as a man 
can have whom a certain violence of temperament often led 
into the path of amusing crime. “ Descend, bland pity, from 
the native skies’ begins his apologia for the sanctity of all 
property, except perhaps “fruit, beer, pigs, or poultry.” 
This precedes the story of his first serious lapse from virtue, 
when he steals a number of his father’s sermons, and, dressed 
in green and scarlet, palms himself off as a poor young 
minister with a passion for the Gospel in a distant township. 
Later, forced to extemporize on the text “Old shoes and 
clouted on their feet,” he acquits himself with sober thank- 
fulness, nervously passes some counterfeit coin, is jailed, 
escapes, and is jailed again. Later he sets up school, is 
charged with rape, and is discreet as to the justice of the 
accusation. Prison again, and then a new school, this time 
with temporary success. Then more rape. Through all this it is 
quite clear that, apart from his lapses from colonial or any 
other morality, Burroughs was a man whom people did not 
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like. The laws under which he suffered were malignant, 
and his acquaintances illiberal, but all men are susceptible 
to charm, and one suspects that if he had been capable of 
pleasing they would not have been so prompt to arrest him 
wherever he set his foot. 

On the other hand, in one respect he was a man of 
originality. He had a good theory of education, and it 
seems a pity that his last school, kept on Shelter Island, 
where his identity with the Terror of New Hampshire had 
not been at once discovered, should have come to an untimely 
end. There he fell, where he might have survived his past, 
over the inauguration of a circulating library. Perhaps the 
liveliest part of the book is the account of his struggle with 
the people who wished it to be stocked with ‘‘ Essays on the 
Divine Authority for Infant Baptism,” and his own prefer- 
ence for Plutarch and the Histories of Voltaire; and how 
his final ruin was brought about by his virtuous resolution to 
exclude “ The Life of Charles Wentworth,” suspected of a 
weakness for Deism. But what is one to make of a man 
who excuses his own lapses under the plea that Alexander the 
Great was worse? 


THE END OF THE OLD AUSTRIA. 
Austria in Dissolution. By STEPHAN BuRIAN. (Benn. 25s.) 


Count Burran was Minister for Foreign Affairs for Austria 
and Hungary from January, 1915, with one short break, till 
October, 1918, and his book is a history of his country’s 
diplomacy during the timo when he was in office. The fact 
that it just fails to cover the whole period of the Great War 
makes it seem strangely incomplete. We are introduced to 
an Austria already involved in hostilities, and we leave it 


just before its final dissolution. We are still waiting for the . 


historian who will link up in one continuous narrative the 
downfall of the monarchy and the collapse and recovery of 
the Austrian Republic. 

The personal element in Count Burian’s book is slight. 
He gives a conscientious record of the pursuit of “‘ peace with 
honour,” which he determined to make the aim of Austria- 
Hungary, and its failure through the impossibility of recon- 
ciling it with the German ideal of ‘“ peace with victory.” 
Apart from the two or three unexpected epigrams in which 
he hits off a personality or a nation, this part of the book 
might have been written equally well by any student of 
documents. 

The treatment of the nationality problem is much more 
interesting. As Governor of Bosnia-Herzegovina for nearly 
ten years, Count Burian had plenty of opportunity for study- 
ing the question. He was fully aware of the urgent need for 
a reform in the position of the subject peoples. But if he 
had had a free hand to introduce in time the measures which 
he advocated, they could hardly have saved a situation whose 
gravity, even as he writes, he seems only half to realize. 
At one point, it is true, he says: “If the war had ended 
differently, the victorious armies would, on their return 
home to their native countries, have demanded, as a reward 
for their achievements, much of what the peoples have 
acquired from the fragments of the shattered monarchy. 
Who would have had the power to prevent them?” But 
elsewhere he seems to imagine that if the Central Powers 
had won the war, the old system, slightly modified, could 
have continued to exist, in spite of the outburst of national 
feeling which had taken place, particularly among the Czechs, 
long before it was at all certain which side was to be 
victorious. His attitude is typical of what, forgetting that 
there were real statesmen before 1918, we call “the old 
diplomacy”; its guiding principle is ‘“ Give no more than 
you must.” Without consciously pursuing expediency at the 
expense of justice, he is unable to distinguish between justice 
and the interests of the monarchy. His idea of a liberal 
policy can be gathered from such chance phrases as “ free, 
or at any rate correct, relations with the monarchy,” and 
from his proposed solution of the Polish question—the union 
of Congress Poland with Galicia under Austrian protection. 
He remarks of Tisza that the people were “ too restless for 
his almost patriarchal concern for them ” ; he would probably 
have had the same experience himself if he had tried to put 
his policy into practice. 


Of the peace settlement Count Burian naturally writes 
with bitterness. Curiously enough, it is only to Poland, that 
spoilt child of Versailles, that he grudges none of her new 
gains. It is curious, too, that that South Tyrol which lies 
so near to the heart of most Austrians does not receive a 
single tear from him. The date at which the book was 
written is nowhere given; it contains two statements which 
badly need to be brought up to date. One is that the ex- 
enemy nations “are left outside the closed doors” of the 
League, and the other that “ Britain, France, and the United 
States as speedily as possible entered into an alliance of 
mutual guarantees.” 

Count Burian has suffered at the hands of his translator, 
partly because he is a classical scholar and Mr. Brian Lunn 
is not. That is not Mr. Lunn’s fault, though he might have 
verified some of the extraordinary words he uses. But he has 
no excuse for using the feminine pronoun when he refers to 
Governments, to the monarchy, and, worst of all, “the 
Poles”; or for retranslating from the German speeches 
made in English instead of giving the original text; or for 
ascribing to Mr. J. M. Keynes a book with so banal a title 
as “The Economic Consequences of the War.” 





ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


In “The Challenge of Asia,” by Stanley Rice (Murray, 
7s. 6d.), an ex-Indian Civil Servant discusses “ the causes 
of the establishment of European supremacy and of the 
present Asiatic challenge to that supremacy.” Mr. Rice’s 
opinion is that strictly Asia is neither “ awakening” nor 
“in revolt,” but she “is merely turning her eyes in a new 
direction towards the ideals of Power and Freedom.” In 
“The Early History of Bengal,” by F. J. Monahan (Oxford 
University Press, 15s.), another ex-Indian Civil Servant has 
written a learned book dealing with the history, institutions, 
and art of the Maurya period. Mr. Monahan, who died in 
1923, had intended this book tc be the first volume of a 
complete history of Bengal. A third and revised edition of 
a well-known book, “The Eastern Question: an Historical 
Study in European Diplomacy,” by J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 8s. 6d.), has been published. 
“Shaman, Saiva, and Sufi,’ by R. O. Winstedt, Malayan 
Civil Service (Constable, 12s.), is a study of the evolution 
of Malay magic. 

“Telepathy and Clairvoyance,’ by Rudolf Tischner 
(Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d.), consists mainly of the records of a 
large number of experiments, the object of the author being 
“to prove to some who still hesitate to accept them the 
reality of telepathy and clairvoyance by a series of new 
researches ” 

Mr. J. B. S. Haldane is the author of the latest volume in 
the “ To-day and To-morrow” series: “Callinicus ” (Kegan 
Paul, 2s. 6d.). It is a “ defence of Chemical Warfare,” and 
Mr. Haldane argues, with his usual vigour, that chemical 
warfare and the use of gases can be made the least cruel and 
the most effective methods of fighting. 

In “Sex and Civilization,” by Paul Bousfield (Kegan 
Paul, 10s. 6d.), the author maintains that false eonceptions 
of physiological and psychological characteristics of men and 
women have led to the present inequality between the sexes ; 
he points out how a real equality can be established. 

“The Reign of the Pirates” (Heath Cranton, 7s. 6d.) 
is another book from the practised pen of Mr. Archibald 
Hurd. Besides dealing with such famous men as Henry 
Morgan, Captain Kidd, &c., he has an interesting chapter 
on two women pirates, Anne Bonny and Mary Read. 

Messrs. Ernest Benn have published another beautiful 
and learned book in ‘“‘ The Later Ceramic Wares of China,” 
by R. L. Hobson (5 guineas). 

Two new volumes in the “ Broadway Translations ” are : 
Mme. de La Fayette’s “ The Princess of Cleves,” translated 
by H. Ashton; and More’s “ Utopia” and Bacon’s “The 
New Atlantis,” edited by H. Goitein (Routledge, 7s. 6d. 
each). 
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Observer : 


The Life and Letters of 


George Wyndham 


(2 handsome volumes, 42/- net. illus.) 


“As for the letters, they are the most magnificent 


set bequeathed to English literature in our generation. There 
are not many great English letter writers. There are Keats, 


Ruskin, and Stevenson in the first flight. 


Daily Mail: 


At his best George 


Wyndham is with them” 


“A career in which there was none more brilliant, 
varied, and active as politician, man of letters and country 
gentleman is here attractively recorded ” 


Times: “ An excellent portrait and record... His prose at its best 
is both beautiful and expressive” 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 























THE SOCIAL , LAWS 





By ROBERT 

BA, Pao. OF THE QORAN 
10/6 net. A most interesting and readable study of 
Mohammedan teaching on social problems. 

LINDEN LEA 

A NOVEL. 

a This “first novel” SS aroused great interest 
7/6 net. and won unsolicited praise from the Press 


and the Public. A reviewer describes it 
es “an oasis in oy desert of hectic 
fiction 








With an historical 
note by 
EE. M. COX, 
and an introduction 
'y 
CHAS. WHIBLEY, 


LETTERS OF THE KING 
OF HANOVER TO VISCOUNT 
STRANGFORD, C.C.B. 


Now in the possession of his grand- 











LL.D. daughter, Mrs, Frank Russell. 
10/6 net. A frank ond picquant commentary on con- 
temporary court life. 
iliniiieen THE THEOLOGY OF 
MILBURN THE REAL 
ws os. An attempt to bring religious thought 
into relation to general culture. 
By ALICE 
HUTCHISON, THE CHILD AND HIS 


with a feoomees by 
H. CRICHTON 








PROBLEMS 


A book of great interest to all who love 
and have to train children. Sympathy 
and common sense are its keynotes. 












4, HENRIETTA ‘STREET, ie) 


tTD. 


COVENT GARDEN, WC2. 





OXFORD BOOKS 


Reminiscences 


Written by MR. HORACE WALPOLE, in 1788, for the amusement 
of his young friends, Miss Mary and Miss Agnes Berry ; in the 
present textithey are for the first time printed as they were written. 
The volume also contains Notes of Conversations with Lady Suffolk, 
two portraits, and index and notes by Paget Toynbee. Limited 
edition of 500 copies, 42s. net. 


Lady Anne Barnard at the Cape of Good Hope, 
1797-1802. 


By DOROTHEA FAIRBRIDGE. By means of commentary and 
letters to and from Lady Anne Barnard a very complete and enter- 
taining picture of life and Society at the Cape at the end of the 18th 
century is presented, In London she was the centre of a brilliant 
circle ; her letters are witty and delightful to read, This book 
is illustrated by a series of sixty-four sketches by her hand. 308, net, 


Tolstoy on Art 


By AYLMER MAUDE. In this volume all Tolstoy’s writings on 
Art are brought together for the first time. The translations 
are interspersed with a critical commentary upon Tolstoy’s views. 
With 11 illustrations, 178. 6d. net. 


The Eastern Question : 

An Historical Study in European Diplomacy 

By J.A. R.MARRIOTT. — English historical literature lacks any 
systematic and continuous account of the origin and development 


of the Eastern Question: This book sets out to fill the gap, 
Third Edition, revised. 8s, 6d. net, 


The Elements of Railway Economics 


By SIR W. M. ACWORTH. A _ new edition revised and en- 
larged by the author and W. T. STEPHENSON. The text of 
the economic argument remains broadly unchanged, but the facts 
have been brought up to date, and new chapters added. 3s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Eleonora Duse. By JEANNE BorDEUX. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 

This is not a masterpiece of biography ; indeed it can 
scarcely be said to be a biography at all,Dates are scarce ; 
facts are swallowed up in the rosy mist Which Mlle. Bordeux 
throws over the figure of her adored and idolized friend. 
It had been better if Mlle. Bordeux had shared Duse’s own 
faculty of saying in ten words what other people say in a 
hundred. Here a hundred words are always used instead 
of ten. Duse once stayed at Bucharest, which inspires the 
outburst “Filth everywhere... effeminate voices of 
eunuchs calling . . . all tended to generate a speciality of 
tightening of the heart and repugnance that no sumptuous- 
ness, nor grand edifice such as the Law Courts, or the New 
Post Office, could efface. ... ” Of all people, Duse stands 
least in need of such furbishings. She las only to speak in 
person, or to be described literally, and her own charm 
and character are at once predominant. Now and again 
we catch a tantalizing glimpse of her She thought Ibsen 
the greatest playwright of the century, and after him, Mr. 
Shaw. She had at least ten copies of every play she was 
acting, so that she could have one by her and jot down any 
idea as it came to her, either for her own part or for the 
parts of others, for she studied the whole always. She 
spent a fortune on telegrams. And at the very end, ill in 
bed, she sat up, took a sip of oxygen, and hiding her face in 
a purple veil, began imitating Yvette Guilbert singing 
“ Dites-moi que je suis belle.’’ But the charm has to pene- 
trate a very thick blanket to reach us, 

* * 

A First Book of Pattern Design. With Some Examples of 
Historic Craft Work. By B. HArareaves. (Black. 
2s. 6d.) 

This is a very useful little book for anyone whose 
work or hobbies are in any way concerned with the designs 
of borders and patterns. The borders and patterns are 
well chosen, and the book is arranged with blank pages so 
that the student may either copy the designs or make his 
own application of them. im 

x * 


Kelly's Post Office London Directory, with County Suburbs. 
(Kelly. 55s.) : 

This is the 126th edition of one of the most useful and 
monumental of all the annuals. It must be one of the 
largest books in the world, for it runs to about 4,000 pages. 
The large number of changes in residential and business 
addresses in London, which was noted in previous editions, 
is also remarked upon as a feature of 1924, “ the corrections 
necessary on one page alone amounting to 50 per cent. of the 
total of names on the page.’’ 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


“ Tue first sitting of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
was held in October, 1921... . A new chapter now opens, 
not merely under a new Director, but with the coming into 
operation of the Mandatory system over the whole of the 
mandated areas, with the exception of Mesopotamia,” writes 
Mr. John Harris in the “ Contemporary Review.” It is a 
suitable time to review the achievements and problems of 
the system. Some of the difficulties of administration of 
the “A ’”’ Mandates are touched on; this administration 
must present considerable complications when, as Sir H. 
Samuel, High Commissioner for Palestine, remarks, part 
of his population is living in the age of 2000 B.c. and part 
in the era of a.p. 2000. Mr. Harris, in his paragraph on 
Test Issues, deals with the two crucial problems before 
the Commission—Sovereignty and the power of natives of 
Mandated Areas to petition. “On the question of sove- 
reignty he says: “One thing is certain, namely, that the 
sovereignty of these territories no longer resides with 
Germany; does it reside wholly or temporarily in 
the Allied and Associated Powers, or does it reside in 
trust with the Mandatory Powers, or with the League of 
Nations? The Covenant is wholly silent on this question. . . . 
But there will never be any settlement of a dozen outstand- 
ing issues until this knotty problem is authoritatively 
settled.” Other interesting articles on Foreign Affairs, and 
foreign countries, in a rich month are: “ The Water Supply 
of Egypt and the Sudan,” by Mr. J. I. Craig, F.R.S.E. 
(“Contemporary Review”); “Our Difficulties with Egypt,” 
by Lieut.-Colonel Elgood (“Nineteenth Century”); ‘The 


Real South African Problem,” by L. E. Neame (“ Quarterly 
Review ”) ; ‘“ Political Parties in Australia,” by Mr. F. A. W. 
Gisborne (“ Empire Review ”); ‘‘Communism in Reval,” by 
M. Georg Meri (‘‘ Contemporary Review ”); and “ Albania : 
Is She to Exist?” by Captain Mander, and “ Europe and 
Communism,” by Mr. John Bell, in the “ Fortnightly.” Sir 
Charles Mallet writes on “Imperial Preference” in the 
“Contemporary Review,” and there is a short essay on 
“Science and Building,” by the Rt Hon. Christopher 
Addison, in the same paper. “ The New Tariff Proposals,” by 
Captain Wedgwood Benn, appears in the “ Fortnightly,” and 
in the “‘ Nineteenth Century” Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon 
discusses the Protocol, from the point of view of Great 
Britain’s obligations. 

Out of a rather scanty supply, ‘ An Outline of Christian 
Anti-Socialism,” by the Marquess of Salisbury (“ Nineteenth 
Century ’’), is the most surprising article on home politics. 
After an examination of the claims of democracy “ we arrive 
at this final conclusion: there is no method either in the 
case of employers or employed of raising the standard of 
achievement or of developing character—which are requisite 
in the interests both of the individual and of the country— 
except on the one hand by holding out the principle of 
service’’ (interpreted as self-sacrifice) ‘‘as the ideal motive, 
and on the other hand by counteracting the tendency towards 
indifference and indolence by gradations of reward.” But 
when we come to the consideration of Foreign Affairs, “ in 
these relations the principle of service can only be applied 
in a limited form . . . it is not open to our representatives, 
or to those of any nation, to sacrifice the interests of their 
own people and their own Empire, as it is open to, and not 
only open to but incumbent upon, individuals to sacrifice 
their own interests and resources for the benefit of their 
neighbours.” 

There is a wide choice, this month, of articles on what, 
as they are neither political nor literary, must be called, 
vaguely, general subjects. The range extends from “ Recent 
Advances in Science” by Professor J. Arthur Thomson in 
the “Empire Review” to “ Faith-Healing’’ by Sir Robert 
Armstrong-Jones, M.D., in the “ Nineteenth Century ” ; from 
“ College and the Artist” by Mr. Henry Rood in “ Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine” to “The Silver Cauldron of Gundestrup ” 
by Lieut.-Colonel Spain, and “The Bull of Altamira” by 
Mr. Edmund Candler, both in the “Cornhill Magazine.” 
Sir Frank Dyson, Astronomer Royal, writes on Mars in the 
“ Nineteenth Century,” and Mr. R. Corless writes on “ The 
Bad Weather ”’ in the “ Quarterly Review.” In the “ Empire 
Review” Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., explains the advan- 
tages which would ensue for the race if modern young men 
grew bushy whiskers. “In early nineteenth-century days I 
feel sure the - bushy-whiskered majors were simply 
tremendous from the point of view of virility. So tremendous 
that mere stuff was not sufficient for female defence. The 
women had to have metal cages—the crinoline.” Now, “ the 
young men are dominated by the girls, and willingly sub- 
mit. . . . But I have a misgiving about some of the young 
men of to-day growing bushy whiskers. I ask myself: 
Can they?” 

The editor of the “ Adelphi’ announces that “in future 
anyone who wants the ‘ Adelphi’ must place a definite order 
for it with his newsagent or bookseller, or send a direct 
postal subscription.” Moreover, unless a certain number of 
definite promises of renewal of subscription are received by 
February 16th, the ‘‘ Adelphi ” will cease to be. The present 
number has more about the “ Hopi Snake Dance” by Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence, and a poem by Mr. Edmund Blunden. 
The “ Nineteenth Century” prints a long poem by Mr. 
Thomas Hardy called “The Absolute Explains.” 

“ Apollo,”’ a journal of the arts, makes a first appear- 
ance this month. It has an agreeable grey cover adorned 
with the head of the god in black and orange. The etchings 
and colour-plates are well reproduced. There is an article 
on Roland Strasser and his Art by Sir Michael Sadler, a 
description of the adventures during the war of Van Eyck’s 
altar-piece in the Cathedral at Ghent by M. Paul Lambotte, 
and the first part of an essay on English tapestries by Mr. 
W. G. Thomson. “ Artwork ” has an article by Mr. Wilenski 
on Form in Sculpture, illustrated by well-chosen photographs 
of modern and ancient art, including a hitherto unpublished 
photograph of a lovely seventh-century Chinese carving in 
wood—the most pleasing thing in the paper. 
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GEORGE G. HARRAP 
& COMPANY, LTD., 
LONDON 
che 


For Publication February 10th, 1925 
NEW FICTION 


VALIANT DUST 


By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD, 
Author of Conguistador, &c. 7s, 6d. net. 


Reviewing Mrs. Gerould’s Conquistador the Observer said: 
“Her technical skill, her sensitive power of observation, her 
dramatic quality, place her with the greatest writers of the 
short story.” The present volume of nine stories amply justifies 
this judgment. 


ROGUES & DIAMONDS 


By SELWYN JEPSON, Author of Golden Eyes, &c. 
7s. 6d. net. 
FIRST EDITION SOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
SECOND EDITION PRINTING. 

A story of love and adventure which moves up the Thames 
from Westminster to the source. Throughout a succession of 
breathless incidents, few of them without touches of un- 
expected humour, the River weaves its influence in a strange 


way. 
CHEAPER EDITIONS 


Ready February 10th, 1925. Each 3s. 6d. net. 


OLIVER OCTOBER 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, Author of 
Brewster's Millions, Graustark, &c. Third Edition. 


ULTIMATUM 


By VICTOR MACCLURE. Dust Jacket by the 
Author. Third Edition. 











Count Mole 


the memoirs of (vol 2. 1815-1817) 
Edited by Marquis de Noailles 


He was at the hub of affairs during one 
of the most interesting periods of European 
history. His diary gives us a clearer im- 
pression of the character of Napoleon, and 
of many of the events of his career, than 
is tu be obtained from any other source” 

Westminster Gazette 


“ This remarkable autobiography ” 
Scotsman 
“These in‘eresting memoirs” 
Birmingham Post 
“Witty comments... graphic descriptions” 
Newcastle Chronicle 


“Very interesting” John 0’ London’s Weekly 


(Illus. 18]- net) 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
PATERNOSTE . ROW. 














IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 





THE NATION & THE ATHENZUM 
WILL BEGIN PUBLISHING IN THE 
ISSUES OF MARCH 7th AND 14th 


PAUL 


A NEW WORK. BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE” 


IT GIVES A VIVID PICTURE OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF ST. PAUL'S MIND 
AND OF THE GROWTH OF HIS 
DOCTRINE. THE BOOK WILL BE 
PUBLISHED SERIALLY IN “ THE 
NATION,” INSTALMENTS APPEAR- 
ING FROM TIME TO TIME IN 
APRIL AND FOLLOWING MONTHS. 





THE NATION & THE ATHENZUM 
IS ON SALE AT ALL LEADING BOOK- 
STALLS ON FRIDAY MORNINGS. 





Subscription Rate 30/- per annum post free. 
Remittances should be sent to the Manager. 








THE NATION & THE ATHENUM, 
5, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Important New Phases of 


MIND TRAINING 


for Business, Professional, Social, or 
Intellectual Purposes 


are discussed in the remarkable booklet ‘* SELF- 
MASTERY,” published by THE GALTON 
INSTITUTE, Ltd. The scope of this subject 
may be gathered from the section headings :— 

“The Problem of Your Future.” 

“Secrets of Mastery.” 

“ The Science of Happiness.” 

“Your Ever-Active Mind.” 

“ The Appeal to Common Sense.” 


A FREE COPY 


of this extraordinarily interesting publication 

(which contains also an outline of the GALTON 

SYSTEM) will be sent, post free, to any address 

upon application to 

Secretary L, The GALTON INSTITUTE, 
90 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 

















{L (Adjoining the British Museum.) 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


AN ‘“ INCIDENT’’—GREEK LOAN AND METROPOLITAN—OILS AND RUBBER. 


quiet one for the Stock Exchange, but there 

have been interesting developments in most 
markets. Amongst the dealers in ‘‘ gilt-edged ’’ stocks 
the talk has been of municipal loans and the attempt of 
the Plymouth Corporation to break the conventions in 
regard to their issue of £500,000 4? per cent. Stock. 
This loan had been sold direct to the Corporation & 
General Securities, Ltd., a private company that was 
registered on January 12th, in 1925, to carry on busi- 
ness as “ bankers, financiers, capitalists, underwriters, 
and subscribers of Government, Municipal, and other 
loans,’’ &e. Apparently prompted from interested 
quarters, the dealers in the Consol, Corporation, and 
Colonial markets met together and agreed that as 
regards any future issue of Home Corporation or Colo- 
nial loans they would deal only in stocks that have been 
previously offered for public subscription. The decision 
is wide, for it would seem to affect the placing of small 
Home Corporation or Colonial loans in blocks with 
members of the Stock Exchange (a common practice, 
which it is presumably not intended to upset), and 
it might in certain cases conflict with existing rules 
and machinery duly approved by the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange. In so far as the new decision tends 
to enforce the principle that full information must be 
given to the public in regard to all new issues, it is 
clearly sound. 
jobbers could be made effective in other markets in the 
Stock Exchange (with modifications), it might be a step 
towards protection of the small investor. At the same 
time it will be necessary to guard against such an inter- 
pretation of the rule as would tend to limit the freedom 
of markets. It is the capacity of the Stock Exchange 
to provide ‘‘ markets’’ in the maximum number of 
stocks which constitutes its chief asset and justification. 


T: account which ended this week has been a 


‘ 


The calculation of the “ Bankers’ Magazine’’ for 
the month ending January 20th shows a fall of 1 per 
cent. in British and Indian Government securities and 
a rise of 1.6 per cent. in variable-dividend securities— 
noticeable among the latter being a rise of 3.4 per cent. 
in commercial and industrial securities, 4.2 per cent. 
in South African mines, 5.5 per cent. in rubber shares, 
6.3 per cent. in copper mining shares, and a fall of 
9.3 per cent. in tea shares. In the “ foreign ’’ market 
the feature has been the fall of the Greek Loan on the 
Patriarchate question. There seems little likelihood of 
serious conflict being allowed to develop, and at about 
92-92} this loan, which seems second in security amongst 
the Reconstruction Loans only to the German 7 per cent. 
Sterling Loan, appears attractive, especially in view of 
the provision for yearly drawings at par beginning 
on September Ist. In the Home Railway market the 
most attractive stock, the Metropolitan Consolidated 
Ordinary, has been adversely affected by the possibility 
of a strike. No doubt this was a factor in deciding the 
Board not to increase the dividend for the year by more 
than 1 per cent. The traffic returns continue to be 
good,-and the company appear to have handled their 
labour difficulty in a reasonable manner. 


The oil market stands out at the moment as pre- 
senting the most speculative interest. A rapid change 
is being effected in the economic position of the Ameri- 
can oil industry. The daily output of crude oil is 
dropping, stocks of both crude oil and refined oils are 
being drawn upon, and prices are rising. The collapse 
of the Wortham field in Texas is the main cause of the 
change in the situation. Within a period of six weeks 
its daily output had reached 100,000 barrels. By 
January 17th it had risen to 170,000 barrels a day. In 





If the decision of the ‘‘ gilt-edged’’ 


the following week it began to collapse, and by the end 
of the month it was down to 50,000 barrels. This col- 
lapse changed the whole tone of the crude oil market. 
There is no longer a new field to threaten the markets 
with a flood of oil. There is left a large settled produc- 
tion, but it is no larger than is required to meet the 
estimated consumption this year. Owing to the uncer- 
tainty of finding oil or extending reserves, the price of 
crude oil tends to rise as soon as stocks are drawn upon. 
Stocks of refined oils at refineries have been drawn upon 
since June, while crude oil purchasing companies have 
been drawing upon stocks of crude oil to meet refinery 
demands since October. Prices of crude oils have 
accordingly moved upward, and there has been fevered 
activity in oil stocks in New York. So far the British 
investor remains severely aloof, and the recent rises in 
the leading oil shares have been due to “ professional ” 
and American buying. In passing, we have authority 
for saying that there is no truth in the report that Shell 
are making an offer for the ‘‘ outsider’s ’’ shares in the 
V.O.C. Holding Company. 





The lack of elasticity in the rubber restriction 
scheme was demonstrated when 5 per cent. instead of 
10 per cent. increase in production was allowed to the 
‘* restricted ’’ companies for the three months beginning 
February Ist. If the price of rubber had averaged 
ls. 6d. over the preceding three months, ‘‘ the standard 
production ’’ exportable from the Malay States at the 
minimum rate of duty would have been increased by 
10 per cent. to 60 per cent. The average price, how- 
ever, worked out at something like ls. 5.99d., so that by 
.01 of @ statistical penny the producers and the market 
were robbed of 1,500 tons a month. Price manipula- 
tion may be the reductio ad absurdum of the Stevenson 
plan. The price of rubber, which refused to go beyond 
ls. 5d. per lb. on Saturday, the last day of the old 
quarter, jumped to ls. 54d. per Ib. on Monday, although 
it has since weakened again to ls. 5d. Meanwhile the 
London stocks of rubber have declined by 1,400 tons 
to 27,000 tons. It seems clear that forces were at work 
to keep the price below the necessary ls. 6d. during the 
last week of the old quarter, and it is becoming ques- 
tionable whether a scheme can be called advantageous 
which can be worked to the disadvantage of the con- 
sumer by market manipulators. It is obviously not the 
producers, but the dealers, who are making the most of 
the Stevenson plan. Those dealers who had sold forward 
at higher prices naturally welcomed the lower prices 
during the ensuing quarter. All these had an interest 
in keeping the price below 1s. 6d. in the last week by 
selling small quantities at low prices. It is difficult to 
understand why, if there is any controlled buying on 
the part of the American manufacturers, as is suggested, 
the Americans did not come into the market and buy 
sufficient to raise the price above ls. 6d. per Ib. in order 
to make sure of bigger supplies, if not lower prices. 
Perhaps the American buyers have to learn lessons in 
organization from British producers and dealers. But a 
scheme of restriction of output which lends itself to 
speculation in the market cannot be maintained indefi- 
nitely. We adhere to the view that the rubber share 
market may well respond to the improvement in the 
price of the commodity. Even the release of only 5 per 
cent. means additional sales of 1,500 tons a month, and 
rubber companies that can make satisfactory profits at 
1s. 5d. per Ib. are clearly improving their trading posi- 
tion. But it is a pity, from the point of view of the 
industry as a whole, that the larger allowance of 10 per 
cent. was not released. It would have been a further 
step in the right direction, for it would have brought the 
industry nearer to the time when it will be back on a 
sound and economic basis. 
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HE secret of the popular- 
ity of De Reszke Cigar- 
ettes amongst discrimina- 

ting smokers lies in their 
superlative quality, their rich 
luxurious flavour and exquisite 
mildness. De Reszkes are 
blended expressly to obviate 
“ smoker’s throat.” Try a box! 


American Tenor Egyptian 
(Virginia) (Turkish) Blend 
3s ..21 @...3f72. ®... 2 
Sole Makers: J. Millhoff & Co., Ltd. 

86, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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Jf An Oxtord Sectional Bookcase greatly [mp the YA 
y/ appearance of any room, and is a practical piece of v\ 

Furniture, Each section joins ite neighbour by means W 









of practically invisible and perfectly fitting joints. WW 
Thereis nothing of the office atmosphere about an Oxford Y 
; ional Bookcase, and the units WY 





~ when fitted together have the appear- \a 
Sam ance of one solid piece of furniture. e 
Wa Handsome Illustrated Catalogue FREE \@ 
4 WILLIAM BAKER & Co., Ltd. 
Library Specialists, OXFORD. 























By Appointment. 


BULMER’S CIDER 


N the best homes, the best clubs, the best 

restaurants, Bulmer’s is recognised as 
the appropriate Cider by those who know 
and want the best. It is evolved from the 
choicest products of the best orchards by 
the same prolonged and elaborate process 
as champagne, 

Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., 


HEREFORD, 


London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
London Bridge, S.E.1. Provincial Agents on Application. 
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Masterly 

inactivity 
THE MAN who possesses a 
chair like this, who relapses 
into it almost every evening, 
spends a wet Sunday afternoon 
in it, takes his impromptu nap 
in it, reads a novel in it or looks 
over some papers which he has 
brought home from the office, 
is obeying a good and right 
instinct. The supreme com- 
fort of the Buoyant Chair is 
the answer to the wear and tear 
and pace and pressure of life, 
which were never so great as 


now. 
SPRINGS, you will remember, 


sprung on springs. 


BUOYANT 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 

The name “Buoyant” will be found under 

every genuine Buoyant Chair and Settee. Most 

good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 
at prices from Six Guineas 
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EGYPTIAN SECURITIES. 
T land of the inscrutable Sphinx has, in recent 


years, become one of the evolutionary areas of 

the world, and it is perhaps only natural that 
the more recent disturbances should have caused inves- 
tors to engage in weighty speculation as to the credit 
of the country. That it should have suffered as a result 
of political disturbances will, of course, be easily appre- 
ciated. That is a concomitant of most national up- 
heavals. But that its credit should be so good as it is 
despite the ever-threatening shadow of military action, 
speaks well for economic conditions in Egypt. 

In 1863, when Ismail ascended the throne, the 
Egyptian consolidated public debt amounted to but 
£34 millions, and the floating debt to about £10 millions. 
By 1876 this had been increased to a total of £94 
millions, and Ismail was obliged to offer very generous 
terms for his last loan. The nominal amount of this 
issue was £32 millions, but only about £20 millions was 
realized. This, therefore, was equivalent to an issue 
price of about 63, and as subscribers were offered 7 per 
cent., the rate of interest which had to be paid was 
equal to approximately 11 per cent. Recourse had then 
to be made to the issue of Treasury Bills, which were 
discounted at some 25 per cent., and in 1876 direct 
default took place on the public debt, and a Debt Com- 
mission was appointed consisting of official representa- 
tives of France, Austria, Italy, Russia, and Germany, 
and an unofficial representative of Great Britain. This 
Commission, known as the Caisse de la Dette Publique, 
was empowered to receive the revenues assigned for the 
service of the bonds, and from them to pay the coupons 
as and when they fell due. The Caisse is still in exis- 
tence, with its powers very much strengthened by the 
support of the Mixed Courts. 

The Privileged (the Preference) Debt was formerly 
secured on the net revenues of the Railways, Telegraphs, 
and Port of Alexandria, with a charge for any deficit 
upon the resources of the Unified Debt. The latter was 
secured on the Customs Revenues and Tobacco Duty of 
four provinces. When the Caisse was reconstructed in 
1904, however, the debt was secured on the revenues 
arising from the land tax of all the Egyptian provinces 
except Kena. The Guaranteed loan claimed the first 
charge, the Privileged the second, and the Unified the 
third. Details of these loans showing current yields 
and prices appear in the following table. The yields 
given are inclusive of profit on redemption :— 


Yield % 

Stock. Redeemable. Price. £ s. d. 
Egyptian, Gtd. 3% .... Purch. or drwgs. 

before 1951 ... 82 ... 4 7 6 

- 4% Unified Purch. or drwgs. ... 783 .. 5 3 0 

je 34% Pref.. do. w« CE. SS 

os Inscribed . do. «a ew SEF 


The Unified Loan is by far the largest in amount, 
nearly £56 millions being quoted in London, while the 
Preference takes third place with about £31 millions. 
In order of security, however, the 3 per cent. loan, as 
the low yield indicates, is easily first, since it is ‘‘ jointly 
guaranteed by Great Britain, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Italy, and Russia.’’ The guarantee 
of some of these Powers is of extremely doubtful value, 
but the guarantee of the British Government renders it 
a gilt-edged security. In addition to those issues given 
in the foregoing table, there are the two Imperial Otto- 
man Government loans secured on the Egyptian Tribute. 
These will be dealt with on a future occasion. 

Interest is payable on the Guaranteed stock in 
March and September at Messrs. Rothschilds’; on the 
Unified in May and November, and on the Preference 
and Inscribed stocks in April and October, at the Bank 
of England. The difference in the yields of the stocks 
quoted above is naturally an indication of the varying 
security of the loans. But it should be noted that 
although the Inscribed stock yields as much as £6 1s. 9d., 
the revenues assigned to the service of the debt have not 
fallen below £4} millions per annum during the last 
twenty years, whereas the debt requires an annual 
amount of about £33 millions. Moreover, the Egyptian 
Government is debarred from passing measures which 


would reduce the land tax below £4 millions, and, in 
addition, the debt is a general charge on the total 
revenues of the State. It is, perhaps, worth while 
noting that in 1880 the price of Egyptian Unified was 
71.8, although in the following year it was 63.5. By 
1905 it had climbed to 104.5, which is the highest quota- 
tion recorded. In 1921 the low level of 59 was touched, 
though there has since been some recovery. 

To visualize the future of Egypt is a difficult task. 
This much we know for certain. European brains have 
converted waste lands into rich, fertile, productive areas. 
In a brief space of years these brains have enabled an 
impoverished people to develop a highly profitable export 
trade, and have provided them with the necessary means 
to further their national aspirations. This newly 
acquired wealth is fairly evenly distributed—that is, as 
evenly distributed as quickly acquired wealth can be. 
British and French banking interests have enabled the 
peasants (the fellaheen) to retain their interest in the 
land by direct or indirect financial assistance. 

Apart from the usual risks which are associated 
with a country acquiring ideals from the general post- 
war economic policy of the world, there is no reason to 
fear that Egypt will allow its credit to deteriorate. At 
the same time, bondholders must be prepared for violent 
fluctuation in their securities (except, perhaps, the 
British guaranteed issue) from time to time. Not so 
long ago the writer had occasion to discuss the status of 
Egyptian loans with Lord Milner, one of our best 
authorities on this subject; he (Lord Milner) mentioned 
that he had been informed that various native interests 


_ had been purchasing Government loans. To what extent 


this was the case it was, of course, impossible to say, but 
with a good proportion of Government stock in native 
hands, the question of a possible default becomes a 
matter of little or-no immediate concern. 





JUTE INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


A MONG industrial companies quoted in the tex- 
tile market of the Stock Exchange, Jute 
Industries, Ltd., is again proving attractive to 

the speculative investor. The company is an amalgama- 
tion of several Dundee jute milling firms. It has an 
issued capital of £4,500,000, divided into £3,000,000 in 
9 per cent. Cumulative participating preference shares 
of £1 and £1,500,000 in Ordinary shares of £1. Some 
investors find attraction in dividing a purchase equally 
between the 9 per cent. preference shares at 21s. 6d., 
which yield nearly £8 10s. per cent., and the Ordinary 
shares, standing at 6s. 6d., which yield nothing, thus 
obtaining a return of 4} per cent., with a lative 
chance of big capital appreciation on the Ordinary. The 
preference shares confer the right, in priority to the 
Ordinary, not only to a fixed cumulative dividend of 9 
per cent., but to an additional dividend up to 6 per cent. 
payable out of one-third of the remainder of the pro- 
fits distributed. The 9 per cent. dividend on the pre- 
ference shares has been regularly paid. What are the 
chances for the ordinary shares? Is any investment in 
Jute Industries, Ltd., justified at the present time? An 
investment in a jute company is at all times as specula- 
tive as, if not more than, an investment in rubber or 
tea. Unlike most textiles the raw material comes from 
only one part of one country, namely Bengal. Prices 
are therefore liable to violent fluctuations. Skill (or 
chance) in the buying of the raw jute will play a quite 
disproportionate part (compared with other textile in- 
dustries) in the success or failure of a jute business. 
Hence the amazing element of speculation in the jute 
business which has at times attracted not altogether the 
most desirable in the commercial fraternity. Out of an 
available world supply of about 8-9 million bales, Cal- 
cutta takes 5} million bales, Dundee about 800,000, and 
the Continent and America the remainder. 

It is not Dundee, but Calcutta, which sets the pace. 
And the Calcutta jute industry, having the advantage 
of raw material on the spot, and more plentiful, hence 
cheaper, labour, has been working at a good profit on 
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“Lord—have mercy 
on me!” 


The world’s highways are full of stricken 
people who plead piteously for succour 


and help. 


In India, China, Africa and Madagascar, 
the sick, the lame, the blind and the 
leprous receive skilled help at the hands 
of the Christian doctors and nurses sent 
out by the 


London Missionary 
Society 


These men and women are helped by a 
large body of trained native assistants 
and they reveal Christ’s message of 
healing in practical service to hundreds of 
thousands of needy people every year. 


More than 300,000 patients were treated 
in L.M.S. hospitals and dispensaries 
last year, 


£30,000 is raised annually on the 
Mission field for this great work. 


£10,000 is asked from the home sup- 
porters of the Society. 


Special gifts are earnestly sought. 


The 
Medical Missions Week 
of the L.M.S. is 
February 8th—15th. 


The Treasurer of the Society is 


Mr. W. H. Somervell, J.P. 


Gifts may be sent to the Rev. Nelson 
Bitton, Home Secretary, L.M.S. 48, 
Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W. | 


Cheques should be crossed “ Bank of England.” 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 

THOMAS HANBURY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
HREE ASSISTANT MASTERS (Residential) are required 
for this School. Candidates should be 25 to W years of " 

unmarried, graduates of Oxford or other recogtioed Bri 

University, and must hold Government certificates and trained 
Teachers’ Diplomas. They must be prepared to undertake class 
teaching in general school subjects for boys from 8 to 18 years of 
age, and must offer at least one of the follow as special subjects 
of a standard required to prepare boys for the Cambridge Local 
Junior and Senior Examinations :— 

Nature Study and its specialised branches. 

Business Training. 

Mathematics, chemistry and physics. 

Preference will be given to candidates who are efficient in cricket, 
football, athietics, scouting, or boxing. 

Commencing pay, Taels 315 per mensem, with a deduction of 
Taels 60 _ mensem while in receipt of Board and Quarters. 

Additional pay of Taels 25 per mensem is granted to Masters holding 
@ University degree. The value of the Tael may be taken at 3a. 
Exchange is liable to fluctuation. 

Three years’ agreement with increase of pay if the agreement 
is renewed. Liberal Superannuation Fund. Free medical attendance 
is provided by Municipal Surgeons, and Employees are exempt from 
all Municipal Rates and Taxes. 

First-class passage is provided and half-pay during the voyage. 
Further particulars and form of application may be obtained of 
the Council’s Agents, to whom applications should be sent :— 
MESSRS. JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
68, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 





January, 1925. 


LINDSEY (LINCOLNSHIRE) COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 








PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT, 1919. 





PPLICATIONS are invited for appointment as COUNTY 
LIBRARIAN—either sex. 


Salary, £300 per annum. 


Other things equal, preference given to one trained in 
Librarianship. 


Must be able to drive a motor-car, and must reside in Lincoln. 


Application Forms—which must be returned not later than 
February 19th—can be obtained from 8. Maudson Grant, Director of 
Education, 28, High Street, Lincoln. 








PUBLIC NOTICES. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
STEVENSON CITIZENSHIP TRUST. 


‘TRE UNIVERSITY COURT will proceed shortly to the 
APPOINTMENT, on the NOMINATION of the § ‘CTION 
BOARD of the above-mentioned Trust, of a LECTURER in 
CITIZENSHIP, in the room of Professor W. G. 8S. Adams. 

The purposes of the Trust are :—‘‘ To make provision in Glasgow 
for instruction in the rights, duties, and obligations of citizens in 
relation to the city, the State, and the commonwealth of nations; 
to promote study, inquiry, and research in subjects bearing on Local 
Government, National Polity, and International Comity, and thereby 
to emphasise the compatibility of Civic or Local with National 
Patriotism, and of both with full and free International Co-operation.” 

Particulars may be obtained on applying by letter to the Secretary 
ef the University Court, University of Glasgow. 

DONALD MACALISTER, 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor. 





January, 1925. 
O XFORD, LADY MARGARET HALL. 


1. The Susette Taylor Fellowship of £150 is offered for research 
work involving study abroad; the election will be made for 
one year in the first instance. The Fellowship is open to all 
women graduates, preference being given to members of the 
University of Oxford. 

2. A Research Studentship of £125 with residence during term is 
offered for 1925-26. Open to all women graduates. 

Applications for the above should be sent by May Ist to the 

Principal, from whom further particulars of both may be obtained. 


ARROLD, BEDFORD.—Home_ established BW years. 
Suitable mental and nervous cases received for intensive 
psychother.py. In order to ensure that each patient shall have full 
and careful treatment the number of cases taken is limited to six. 
Excellent accommodation. Large detached house and grounds. 
Please apply to Dr. Somerville. 


LEARN FRENCH OR SPANISH 


on your Gramophone 


The new Conversational Method of teaching languages that has 
been perfected by the International Correspondence Schools enables 
you to speak, read, write, and understand French or Spanish with 
fluency and ease after a few weeks of study. You use specially 
prepared records on your own or any other gramophone. You can 
play the record fast or slowly as often as you like and just when 
you like. Your exercises are corrected on the Continent. Learning 
much as you learnt your mother tongue, success is assured. 


Write to-day for booklet and 
FREE SAMPLE RECORD 


International Correspondence Schools, Ltd., 
166, International Bldgs., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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four and a half days a week, while Dundee at the moment 
is making a moderate profit on full time. The jute crop 
has been short. The area under jute is estimated 
at 2,732,703 acres, a decrease of 54,805 acres, while the 
yield is estimated at 8,044,892 bales, which is less by 
428,563 bales than last year’s output. Prices rose sharply 
towards the end of the year, “ first-grade’ being £35 10s. 
on September 2nd and £43 10s. on November 4th. 
There has, however, been a slight setback, and on 
December 30th “ first-grade’’ was quoted at £41 10s. 
Demand for yarns has also slackened off, although the 
cloth market continues fairly strong. In the opinion of 
trade observers this setback will not last long. One may 
agree that the jute industry is certainly in a better 
condition than it was at the beginning of 1923. 

Jute Industries, Ltd., has just published its accounts 
for the year ended September, 1924. Gross _profits 
amounted to £253,125, as against £245,071 for the 
previous year. The net profit was £246,667 as 
against £230,667 the previous year. The divi- 
dends received from its subsidiary companies 
were actually lower, namely, £230,413, as com- 
pared with £243,694, but the profit received from the 
“ merchandising ” branch, which is being pushed forward, 
more than made good the loss. The dividend on the 
9 per cent. preference shares absorbed £209,250, leaving 
a surplus of £37,000, or nearly 2} per cent. on the 
ordinary capital. £35,000 was allocated in writing off 
part of the balance of the preliminary expenses 
(£70,000). The free liquid assets of the subsidiary com- 
panies are said to have amounted to £1,595,845, which 
seems adequate, although slightly lower than in the 
previous year (£1,619,544), but the unsatisfactory 
feature of the accounts, from the investor’s point of 
view, is the absence of proper information regarding the 
position of the subsidiary companies. The main item, 
“investments in subsidiary companies at cost, 
£5,630,037,’’ accounts for practically all the assets in 
the present company’s balance sheet. 

The immediate future for Dundee depends very 
much on American buying, but the question is whether 
there is enough jute in sight to meet in full the world’s 
requirements this year. It may be mentioned that 
Mr. C. C. Hatry is resigning from the Board. The 
directors are experienced men in the jute industry, and 
seem to be intent on pulling the company into financial 
shape before distributing dividends on the Ordinary 
shares. 





CHINESE CUSTOMS. 


Sin,—I noticed that in Tue Nation of January 24th you 
said in substance that the Chinese Customs are established 
at five Treaty Ports and are administered by Englishmen, or 
British. 

The Customs are established at many more than five 
ports. The staff is the most cosmopolitan administration in 
the world, except, perhaps, the League of Nations staff at 
Geneva. 

I lived in China for some years, and knew one office 
whose foreign staff consisted of an American, a Japanese, an 
Italian, a Russian, a Swede, and a Dutchman. Sir Robert 
Hart, who ruled the Customs for many years, followed the 
policy of getting the representatives of as many nations as 
possible on the staff, so that he could count upon the support 
of all of those Governments. Hart was an Irishman, and 
I believe his successor, Aglen, also is from Ulster. But 
I believe the Chinese have full power to put a Russian 
Bolshevik at the head of the service if they took the bit in 
their teeth and rode over the wishes of the Powers. The 
Customs staff are, theoretically, the servants of the Chinese 
Government, which was a point Sir Robert Hart always 
emphasized, and with a tactless man at the head the present 
practical European control might be lost. From time to 
time the young Chinese intelligentsia make the point that 
those well-paid posts belong to Chinamen.—Yours, &c., 

R. L. Moore. 

Westcliff Road, Bournemouth. 

{In our article on Chinese Securities we did not state 
that the Chinese Customs are not established at other than 
the five Treaty Ports. Nor is it suggested that the Customs 


| 
ay 
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are staffed by Englishmen or British subjects only. The { 


article states that “the revenues . . 
the supervision of responsible British officers. . . The 
proof of this is supplied in Mr. Moore’s letter when he refers 
to “Sir Robert Hart, who ruled the Customs for many 
years .. .” and when he proceeds to describe his successor 
as also from Ulster. These gentlemen are British subjects. 
And as British subjects have “ruled” the Customs up to 
the present, it is reasonable to state that the Customs are 
“under the supervision of responsible British officers work- 
ing in the Chinese Maritime Customs.” Moreover, on 


. are collected under 


” 
. 


February 13th, 1898, in reply to a letter from Sir Claude — 


Macdonald, the British Minister to Peking, the Chinese 
Foreign Office (then Tsungli Yamen) gave assurance that the 
Inspector-General of the Maritime Customs should be a 
British subject so long as British trade predominates in 
China.—Ep., Tue Nation. ] 





YIELDS OF GILT-EDGED SECURITIES. 


yield for the leading securities on the gilt-edged 


TT following table is designed to show the net | 


market in a more informative way than in the 
usual lists. 

The investor has four things to consider: (1) The 
flat rate of interest yield, 7.c., the percentage that the 
annual interest bears to the purchase price ; (2) the profit 


or loss on redemption ; (3) the amount of accrued interest — 


included in the purchase price; (4) the effect of income 
tax. Since income tax (and super-tax) are payable on 


the flat yield and not on the yield allowing for loss (or © 


profit) on redemption, the deduction of income tax 
affects more adversely those securities on which the flat — 
yield exceeds the yield allowing for redemption, and more 
favourably those on which the flat yield is less than the 
yield allowing for redemption. 


In the following table, therefore, we give in three | 


columns (1) the flat yield, (2) the yield allowing for 


accrued interest and loss (or profit) on redemption, and — 


(3) the net yield after deduction of income tax. It is the 


figure in the last of the three columns that generally © 
matters to the average investor, although he often — 


attends only to the figure in the first column. 


Yield allowing for 
accrued interest and 
loss or prefit on 
redemption 
Opening 
Net after 
deducting 


° ; 7 P aesesy Income Tax ~ 


sd £8. € 
4 10 310 2 


4 10 310 1 
49 


Long-dated Securities— 
3°/, Local Loans... 
34°/, Conversion Loan 
(1961 or after) 
4°/, Victory Bonds (1976) 
4°/, Funding Loan 
(1960-90) 
Intermediate Securities— 
5°/, War Loan (1929-47) ... 
44°/, Conversion Loan 
(1940-44) 
Short-dated Securities— 


34°/, War Loan (1925-28) 
5°/ National War Bonds 


92} 


80 410 310 1 


1018 
97} 


415 2 31211 


41411 314 1 


964«4 
7) 05H 
993 


416 2 
48 0 


319 9 


(192 3 6 9 
4°/, National War Bonds 


(1927) 
54°/, Treasury Bonds, A & B 
1929 3 100 


312 0 
311 07 


5}°/, Treasury Bonds, C 
(1930) 
5°/, Treasury Bonds, D 
(1927) 
44°/, Treasury Bonds 
(1930-32) 
4°/, Treasury Bonds 
(1931-33) 


3121 
3 18 10° 


Miscellaneous— 


India 3}°/, (1931 or after) 


319 1 
Commonwealth of Aus- 


3 18 10 
314 8 
312 5 
318 5 


tralia 43°/, (1940-60) ... 
Sudan 4°/, Gtd. 1950-74 ... 
Gt. Western 4°/, Debs. ... 
L. & N.E.R. Ist 4°/, Pf. 


3.9 6. 


41 0% 
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